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What This Book Is About 


BETWEEN the close of the Civil War in 1865 and the descent of 
the Great Depression in 1929 the drama of America unfolded 
with melodramatic swiftness and color. Despite bitterness and 
error, the nation stumbled through to a closer unity and a 
greater international stature than ever before. The war had 
been a victory of the northern factories over the southern 
plantations, and so when peace returned the country went 
through what economists call a “period of unprecedented ex- 
pansion” —building more and more factories, mining more 
and more coal and silver and gold, flinging the trail of the 
“iron horse” across the vast half-settled continent, sending 
gaudy steamboats chugging up and down the great central 
rivers, piling up huge fortunes for the lucky few, sucking into 
the mines and factories multitudes of less lucky native-born 
workers and hordes of the unskilled from across the sea. New 
waves of emigrants rolled westward to man the California 
and Montana gold mines, to fill up the central prairies, to 
spill over into Alaska. The frontier was eaten up bit by bit, 
the Indians were driven into reservations, the cities grew and 
grew. Then in the early years of our own century Americans 
began slowly to realize that their country was no longer so 
much a land of farmers and pioneers as a land of bankers and 


factory workers—and that the Machine Age had brought with 
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it a whole new set of bristling problems that have to be solved 
if our democracy is to be made to work. The coming of the 
Great Depression was like the end of an act in an exciting 
play. We are living right now in the midst of the act that fol- 
lowed. 

If women—as was told in the book Jn Calico and Crinoline 
—had a larger part than most people realize in the earlier 
acts of the American drama, they had a part even larger in 
the act played between 1865 and 1930. Not only did their 
wishes and ideas count for more in everyday life, but also their 
names began to break more frequently into the headlines and 
the biographical dictionaries; by the end of the period it was 
pretty generally admitted that women are human beings and 
Americans, just as men are. 

In this book you may meet a round dozen of these women. 
Each played her part somewhere on the huge stage, whether on 
the sagebrush hills of the West or among the skyscrapers of the 
eastern cities. Their parts were not very much more important 
or difficult than those we ourselves are called upon to play; 
for none of them was exactly a star in the drama as a whole, 
though several were the centers of important scenes in some 
part of it. Most of them are well worth having as friends. All 
of them can help us understand our country. 


WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 
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For the wealthier people of the South, the Civil 
War meant the complete overturning of the 
old ways. They had staked everything on the 
war, and lost. An appalling number of their 
young men were dead. Their slaves had been 
freed. Often most of their possessions, even 
their very homes, had been destroyed. And the 
tragic misgovernment of the victors during the 
“Reconstruction” period only made matters 
worse. Yet from the first there were some who 
could labor, without despair or bitterness, to 
bring back friendship between Northerners 
and Southerners and to lay the foundations of 
the New South. Of these was Katherine Mac- 
Dowell, known to literature as Sherwood 
Bonner. 


With Malice toward None 


66 RAN’MAMMY, tell us ’bout Tar Baby,” coaxed 
Ruth, clambering into the old woman’s ample lap. 
Kate always envied Ruth a little because, being the 
youngest, she was Gran’mammy’s favorite. But it was fun to 
hear about Tar Baby. 

“Yes, Gran’mammy, do tell us!” she and Sam echoed in 
duet. Both squatted promptly on the floor at Gran’mammy’s 
feet, all ears for the story. 

“Oh, Lor’, I niver seed sich chillun!” said Gran’mammy, 
with a deprecating shake of her head that set the big gold 
hoops in her ears swinging. ‘““De whole day dey’s under foot 
in de kitchen, till I ’clares ter goodness I don’ see how Miss’ 
Mary ’spects me ter git a meal fitten fer white folks ter eat. An’ 
Miss Ruthie wantin’ ter git into de bilin’ soap so’s she won’ 
niver need no mo’ washin’, an’ Mars Sam a-clammerin’ fer me 





ter make t’ree whole pints er chicken gravy 

“I said points of gravy,” Sam remonstrated gravely. As Kate 
was wont to remark, Sam was so careful not to copy the Ne- 
groes’ mistakes in pronunciation that ‘even his errors leaned 
to virtue’s side.” 

“Pints or pints,” Gran’mammy retorted, “you is all ornery 
young limbs, mos’ as bad as mah own gran’chillun Leah an’ 
Rachel, an’ dey ain’t no mo’ use’n two tar babies.” 

aD 
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“But tell us now ‘bout the real Tar Baby, Gran’mammy,” 
Ruth insisted. 

Gran’mammy clasped the child close and started rocking 
gently, but she went right on with her tirade. ‘‘Den come bed- 
time, heah dey is all a-yellin’ fer stories, same’s if ol’ Satan ain't 
niver whispered a word er mischief in dey ears. ’Sides,” she 
finished accusingly, “‘ain’t I done tell you-all dat dere tale 
‘bout Br’er Rabbit an’ de Tar Baby mos’ a million times al- 
ready?” 

“Ruth’s only heard about five hundred of them, Gran’- 
mammy,” said Kate, laughing. ‘But if you're tired of that one, 
tell us about the night the stars fell.” 

Gran'mammy rocked for a moment in silence. Then, ten- 
derly, not even pretending to be vexed any more, she began 
her story. “Dat was a long, long time ago, wen I was a giddy 
no-count young niggah, an’ you mammy was jest a little ting, 
"bout de size er Miss Ruthie heah. . . 

As she came to the end, the “‘little t'ing”’ herself, now grown 


” 


to a delicate, gracious lady, came in to say good-night. Ruth, 
already half asleep, was borne off to bed, and Sam had to fol- 
low shortly. Katherine, who was the oldest—a slender, long- 
legged girl with a mass of auburn hair and a vivid face—still 
had half an hour or so to curl up before the fireplace in the 
big library, reading. 

But for once she was bored with her book, which she had 
read several times b2fore. It had been raining for a week, and 
she could find noth'ng new on the shelves. 

“Father,” she aski 1 shyly, slipping up behind Dr. Bonner’s 
chair, “aren't there ¢ity of the books up on the top shelf that 
I may read?” 

Now Dr. Bonner was a man of considerable culture, and 
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was proud of his clever young daughter, whom he was edu- 
cating for the most part himself. But, though he had been 
born in Ireland, he was also a southern gentleman of the old 
school; not the gentle mother herself, with her background 
of an old Virginia family, believed more firmly that it was a 
woman's duty to be gracious, innocent, and refined, rather 
than independent or well read. 

“Kate, how many times have I told you that those books 
are not fit for a girl to read?” he said. 

Katherine sighed and went submissively back to her seat. 
But the next day it was still raining, and when she found her- 
self alone in the library, curiosity and boredom were too much 
for her. Climbing on a chair, she pulled down the first book 
on the forbidden shelf that came to hand. Never before had 
she deliberately disobeyed her father, and she was shaking 
with guilty excitement as she stole up to her room. The book 
turned out to be Tom Jones. Soon she was deep in the adven- 
tures of Tom and his Sophia. 

The next day, when her father and mother were off on a 
visit to one of her mother’s plantations, Kate ventured to take 
Tom down to read in comfort before the library fire. When 
she heard her parents returning she had just time to slip the 
book under the cushion of the chair. And what did she do but 
go off and forget it! Of course it was found, before breakfast 
the next morning—and then what a scene! Mrs. Bonner cried 
and Kate cried and Dr. Bonner looked like a thundercloud, 
and the whole thing ended with Dr. Bonner’s throwing 
the offending book into the kitchen fire. Not till many years 
later, when she was far from her Mississippi home, did 
Kate find out whether or not Tom and Sophia finally got 
married. 
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Meanwhile life went on very pleasantly in Bonner House, 
which stood in the midst of wide lawns on the edge of the 
pretty little town of Holly Springs, Mississippi. In those days 
just before the Civil War, Holly Springs was a sleepy, aris- 
tocratic town, a flowering place for the best culture of the Old 
South. Its wide gardens and sweet-scented magnolias had won 
it the name of ‘The City of Flowers.” On the verandas of its 
spacious homes dark-skinned servants served cakes or juleps to 
courtly gentlemen deep in discussion of the state of the Union. 
Girls in enormous skirts blushed prettily at the flattery of their 
cavaliers swinging idly beside them on the swinging seats 
under the linden trees. The sharp eyes and ears of young 
Katherine Sherwood Bonner drank in all these things—as 
they drank in Gran’mammy’s stories, and Aunt Becky’s tales 
of the dreadful voodoo witch Sini, and the drawling speech 
and slovenly ways of the poverty-stricken “po’ whites’ who 
drifted down from the hills near by. 

She grew up with a flaming love of Holly Springs and Mis- 
sissippi and the whole South. When the war broke, a few 
weeks after her twelfth birthday, she hated the Yankees with 
the best of them. The first cannon cast in the South was molded 
at the Holly Springs foundry, and when the work was begun 
each woman or girl dedicated herself to the cause by emptying 
a ladleful of the molten metal into the mold. Katherine never 
forgot the thrill of exalted devotion which came to her as she 
took her turn. 

The first few months of the war in Holly Springs were gay 
with parties and hero-worship for the Confederate officers 
quartered in the town, and with high hopes for speedy victory. 
Then the Confederates left, and one day frightened plantation 
Negroes came flying into town with the word, “De Yankees is 
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comin’!”” The Federals marched in and took possession of a 
silent, hostile town. ' 

Late in 1862 General Grant, passing through Holly Springs 
on his first advance against Vicksburg, made it a supply base, 
leaving a few regiments there to guard immense stores of 
food and ammunition. This was the signal for Holly Spring’s 
great hour in the war. The Confederate General Van Dorn 
swooped down on the town, routed the Federal guard, and 
set fire to the buildings containing the supplies, thus ruining 
Grant's whole plan of campaign. 

“The Glorious, GLORIous Twentieth!’—so Kate called it 
in her Diary. The Federal colonel who was quartered in Bon- 
ner House looked furious when he handed over his sword, 
which was a very elegant one presented him by the ladies of 
his native town. But Van Dorn was equal to the occasion. 

“Pray keep it,” said he, handing the sword back with a 
courteous bow. 

The Federal colonel was in a much better mood after that. 
But his wife made so many spiteful remarks about the “‘rebel 
devils” that Kate—whose sense of humor was as lively as her 
patriotism—could not help asking archly, 

“Why did you come south, then, if you didn’t want to be 
treated this way?” 

“To make you behave yourselves,’ 
“and we're going to do 1t, too!” 

“Looks like it; it does, indeed!” said the irrepressible Kath- 
erine, waving her hand at a group of Federal prisoners passing 
the window. — 

Later in the day, when the warehouses were burning, Kate 
was all for joining the crowd at the fire, but her mother for- 
bade her. 


> 


she snapped fiercely, 
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“Tet’s send Sam, then,” Kate urged. ‘‘Everybody is trying to 
save things they need, and I’m sure J need a jar of pickles—a 
big one. It’s months since I've tasted a pickle!” 

“And I need cologne and writing-paper,” chimed in Ruth. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bonner hesitatingly, “perhaps you could 
go, Sam.” And she added that what she needed was a few jars 
of pickled oysters. 

Sam was gone till night, the rascal, but when he came back 
all his loot was a battered canteen and a broken bayonet. 

The Federals retook the town a few days later and burned 
most of the public buildings in reprisal for the destruction of 
their stores. But Katherine had no more adventures with the 
Yankees till the summer of 63, as she spent January to June 
of that year at a fashionable boarding school in Montgomery, 
Alabama. She came back to stay near Holly Springs with a 
kinswoman who was terrified at the thought of being alone on 
her plantation with the Yankees again on the march toward 
Vicksburg. 

It was a desolate homecoming. One hot afternoon she 
stepped off the handcar, which was the only thing left of the 
railroad, and climbed into the rickety buggy a young soldier- 
cousin home on furlough had driven to meet her. As they 
drove through the streets, Kate saw the once-lovely gardens 
choked with rank weeds. Nettles and dog-fennel climbed over 
the heap of ruin that had been the new court house. All that 
was left of the school was its red brick chimneys. The door of 
the fine old church where her family had always worshiped 
had been torn away, and through the gap she could see the 
wrecked interior. Even many of the tombstones in the ceme- 
tery had been overturned and desecrated. 

Out at the beautiful old white house on Aunt Ellen’s plan- 
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tation, amid the green lawns and hawthorn hedges, Aunt Ellen 
was trying her best to keep peace with the invaders so she 
could save her home for her boys. Kate often had a very hard 
time keeping rein on her fiery tongue. It was not natural for 
her to be hypocritically polite. 

At least once, however, the politeness was not hypocritical; 
she confided to her Diary the guilty secret of actually liking 
one of those “Degraded Beings” from Yankeeland. “He is a 
Lieutenant Meeker,” she wrote heart-brokenly, “and cer- 
tainly has the most beautiful dark eyes. The facts seem very 
bad. If the girls knew of this they would judge me very harshly. 
Yet any sensible person can see that there are many exten- 
uating circumstances.” And further on (as she later expressed 


oc“ 


it) “in a magnificent burst of magnanimity” she gave ‘“‘utter- 
ance to the rank heresy that a Yankee may be a gentleman, 
and Lieutenant Meeker 1s one; and, moreover, that ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that a man may be in the Northern 
army and yet be an honest man.’ ” 

The flirtation with Lieutenant Mecker never got beyond 
the stage of singing rebel songs to him, and not refusing to 
shake his hand. Another time, Katherine shook hands with 
a whole crowd of Federal privates. It was only one of her many 
encounters with stragglers and would-be looters. 

She and Aunt Fllen were sitting on the back porch one 
Sunday afternoon, surrounded by nearly fifty Union soldiers, 
restless and “ripe for mischief’? because they had just been 
paid. At Aunt Ellen’s request Katherine was reading aloud 
from the Bible. 

“IT am sure these gentlemen would like to hear it,’ the 
gentle old lady had said pathetically. “It will remind them 


of home.” 
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The soldiers were listening with decent respect, when a 
little Negro girl came running from the barn. 

“Oh, Miss’ Ellen, Miss’ Ellen! Dey done busted de door 
offen de stable, an’ de mules is gone dis time sho’!”’ 

These two mules were all that Aunt Ellen had left, and she 
had a written permit from the Federal general saying they 
were not to be taken from her. 

“I'll go,” said Kate briskly, and started on the run for the 
stable, frantically waving the permit at the soldiers who were 
leading the mules away. “Stop! Stop!” she yelled. “If you take 
those mules I'll have you arrested!” 

“Let me see that paper, miss,” said one of the men. 

She handed it to him trustfully, and the soldiers shouted 
with laughter. 

“Well, you are a green un!” they said. “Don’t you know 
that he can tear up that paper, and do what he likes with the 
mules and you too?’ 

“JT trust to his honor as a gentleman,” Katherine retorted 
quickly, inwardly quaking as she realized her mistake. 

Evidently some Yankees besides Lieutenant Meeker were 
gentlemen, for the soldier gave her back her paper, compli- 
menting her on her pluck. “If you'll shake hands all around we 
won't take the mules,” he said. 

Katherine shook all their hands heartily and returned to 
the house in triumph. . 

The long months dragged on and the affairs of the South 
grew steadily worse. At last there came that terrible April day 
in 1865 when Katherine stood with two other girls on a hill 
near Bonner House. One of her companions was only seven- 
teen but a war-widow; the other had lost her sweetheart in 
battle just before their wedding day. They had been at the 
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Bonners’ collecting silver plate to be given to the Confed- 
erate treasury. As they stood talking now, a neighbor, an old 
man of seventy with a son in the army, came rapidly toward 
them. His white hair streamed in the wind and he lifted his 
clasped hands above his head as if in agony. 

“Oh, what is it?” they cried. “Has Jack been killed?” 

He turned a stricken face to them and struck them—it is 
Katherine’s own word—with his reply: “General Lee has 
surrendered!” 

“Of the suffering of that after-time,” she wrote long after, 
“I have even now no words to speak.” 

For her there was no mourning for brother or sweetheart 
killed in battle to make defeat more bitter. But scarcely had 
peace come when her dear mother died, worn out by the war 
and by mourning for little Anne, youngest of her children, 
who had come into the world just before the guns began to 
boom and left it long before they ceased. Dr. Bonner sent 
Sam away to a military school in Kentucky, and his sister, the 
children’s Aunt Martha—or Auntie Bonner, as they liked to 
call her—left her school-teaching in Illinois to take charge of 
Bonner House. 

Gran’mammy had stayed by her “white folks” all through 
the war, and would probably never have paid any attention to 
the Emancipation Proclamation if it had not been for Uncle 
Ned, her husband. He persuaded her to leave her pretty vine- 
covered cottage in the old Negro quarters and go to live in the 
midst of a little cotton field that he could work by himself. 
Katherine and Ruth would go there to see her sometimes, and 
would find her resting her immense bulk in the sun by the 
door and pulling on her pipe. Sometimes even yet she would 
tell them stories. Then one day one of her grandchildren came 
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to tell the girls that Gran’mammy was sick and wanted them. 
They went hastily, ashamed that she had had to send for them. 

Gran’mammy was dying. She called them to her and said 
she was not afraid to go, but would they fetch the “‘passels”’ 
in such and such hiding-places. Wiping away their tears, the 
girls opened Gran’mammy’s last gifts: for Ruth, a “sho’ ‘nuf” 
photograph of Gran’mammy’s own kind old face; for Sam, far 
away at school, all Gran’mammy’s little savings (to buy him 
fried chicken with uncounted “points” of gravy); for Kate, 
her mother’s wedding slippers, which Gran’mammy had put 
on her young mistress’ feet long ago. Kate held them close to 
her heart while Ruth sang in her lovely voice the hymns for 
which the old woman asked. 

Gran'mammy’s death was like the breaking of a last link 
with the past. Everything was changed in Holly Springs. dhe 
burned buildings had never been rebuilt, and weeds still ran 
riot in the gardens. The Negroes were free, but nothing much 
was being done to help them find their new place in society. 
The white men, whose chief business had been politics, found 
themselves poor and usually unable even to vote. Carpetbag 
politicians from the North had got control of the state. Fed- 
eral troops were quartered on the towns to back up the Recon- 
struction government with bayonets. Nowhere in the South 
was this dark period darker than in Mississippi. 

But Katherine Bonner, now blooming into vivid woman- 
hood, had too much humor and sense to let all this make her 
bitter. As a mere child, when she found out that an abolition- 
ist was a person who did not believe in slavery, she had scan- 
dalized her family by announcing that she must be one. In 
the midst of the war, she had insisted that a Yankee could be 
an honest man. And now in Reconstruction times she was 
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often almost frightened at the clearness with which she could 
see both sides. At the very time when other people were hat- 
ing the Yankees worse than ever, she found herself admiring 
many of their ideas. In particular, she was fascinated by the 
notion, much more widely held in the North than in the 
South, that it was proper for women to have brains as well as 
beauty. She knew she had both. 

Long ago she had begun to write. She had sold her first 
story before she was sixteen—to a Yankee paper, too, and that 
during the war. As it’turned out, she was fated to be among 
the first to write of the South after the war, and to try to “bind 
up the nation’s wounds” by helping Northerners and South- 
erners to be friends again. She herself, with her talent and 
young enthusiasm, seemed the very spirit of the “New South.” 

It was an unsuccessful marriage which finally resulted in 
Katherine’s going North. In 1871 she married Edward Mac- 
Dowell of Holly Springs, whose brother David later married 
Ruth Bonner. A year or so after Kate’s marriage her daughter 
Lillian was born. The young parents were not very well off, 
and Edward MacDowell decided to emigrate to the frontier 
country of Texas. Katherine was not very happy with him 
anyway, and to have buried herself on the frontier would have 
been death to her literary plans and to all the life she loved. 
She refused to do it. Instead, she announced she would leave 
Lillian with Auntie Bonner and go alone to Boston to seek 
her fortune. 

You can imagine the storm she raised. Her father would 
have been shocked enough merely that a daughter of his should 
earn her living away from home, but for her to leave her hus- 
band and child to do it ! Her husband too tried to per- 
suade her to change her mind. But Sherwood Bonner (that was 
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the part of her name she signed to her writings) stuck to her 
guns. She went to Boston. 

She found many Yankees she liked in Boston. At once she 
became the friend and secretary of Nahum Capen, the aged 
editor who had accepted her first story, and he introduced her 
to the literary lights of that very literary city. Everyone liked 
her. She had beauty and charm and radiant youth, as well as 
a brilliant wit and a growing literary talent. Louisa May AIl- 
cott called her ‘that pretty Southern woman, so refined and 
well-bred.”” Longfellow, now in his mellow old age, seemed 
to live again in his young friend. He made her his amanuensis 
and called her “the American writer of the future.” 

It was a happy time. Sherwood Bonner bloomed and glowed 
with gaiety and confident ambition. She wrote some verses 
called “The Radical Club” which by their merry satire lit- 
erally killed that vaguely arty society, and a Mrs. Moulton, 
whom she met because she had put her in this poem, became 
a dear friend. In 1876 they toured Europe together, and 
Katherine wrote back witty travel sketches for Boston and 
Memphis papers. Passing through New York City on the 
way, she met many more celebrities. 

But Holly Springs still lay close to her heart. The charming 
little sketches and stories she wrote, mostly for magazines, 
were nearly always about Mississippi or Tennessee, the border 
of which is only a few miles from Holly Springs. She wrote 
about young southern girls such as she had been herself, or 
about the poor whites, or about the Negroes, above all, 
about Gran’mammy. These stories were later published to- 
gether in the book called Suwanee River Tales. In 1878 she 
published a novel, Like unto Like. It is the first of the novels 
about Reconstruction, just as her dialect sketches are prac- 
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tically the first of their kind. She tells this story of Mississippi 
just after the war simply and naturally, truly “with malice 
toward none.” 

One day during the summer in which this book was going 
through the press, Katherine went, as so often, to call on the 
poet Longfellow. But this time her laughing eyes were dark 
with trouble; in her hand she clutched an opened letter. 

She found him in his study, his white head bent over the 
morning newspaper._As he laid the paper down to arise and 
greet her, she could see one of the headlines staring blackly 
at her: “Yellow Jack Still Mowing His Harvest.” Her host’s 
eyes followed hers as they fixed themselves on it. 

“Mississippi and Tennessee are sorely stricken with this 
plague,” he said with grave sympathy. ‘“Thank God, at least 
Holly Springs and your dear ones there are safe.” 

Katherine choked, and sank weakly into the chair he offered 
her. “Sam writes,” she said, showing the letter with a little 
hopeless gesture, ‘that some refugees have moved in from 
Granada, that town near Holly Springs where the fever is so 
dreadfully bad.” 

“But why—what were the authorities of Holly Springs 
thinking of to let them come?” 

“Oh, they are so generous and hospitable, they could not 
bear, I suppose, to send those poor people away. And they 
imagine Yellow Jack cannot touch us, because our town lies 
so high, with such pure winds sweeping it from the mountains. 
But I am frightened,” she added in a low voice. “‘Father will 
never leave, even if the plague does break out there. He’s a 
physician, you know, and would think it deserting his post of 
duty.” 

The old man leaned over and laid his hand gently on the 
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trembling fingers that held the letter, saying, “We can only 
hope and pray.” 

Katherine looked at him, her eyes shiny with tears. 
going home,” she said. 

“But, Mrs. MacDowell! You will only be putting yourself in 
terrible danger—and what good would your going do?” 

“I could nurse, couldn’t 1? And whatever happens, I’ll be 
with them. Think, Mr. Longfellow! My father and Sam, and 
Ruth near by, and Aunt Martha, and my own little Lillian!” 

“But—” he began again, and stopped. What more, after 


oe 


I'm 


all, was there to say? Whatever else he or her other friends 
said, the answer would be always and only, “I’m going home.” 

As she boarded the train out of Memphis on the last lap of 
the journey, Katherine almost reeled with the strong smell of 
disinfectant. A young doctor in the coach leaned out of the 
window to wave good-by to his friends. 

“Morituri te salutamus!” he called lightly. 

The proud words of the old gladiators sounded harshly in 
Katherine’s ears: “We who are about to die salute you.” She 
settled into her seat with a shudder. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 1, as the Bonners were 
sitting under the trees in their garden at Holly Springs, friends 
dropped in to call, and showed them a list of thirty-five names 
of townspeople who had been “‘stricken down” since the day 
before. 

“Stricken down! With what?” they cried. 

“Oh, nothing serious,” replied the visitors, describing the 
symptoms. “It’s certainly not the fever.” 

Buta ghastly fear clutched all their hearts. Katherine looked 
around at the sun-drenched garden and heard the singing of 
the birds as in a dream. 
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A day or two later there was no doubt of it. The first plague 
victims had died, and the town was in panic. The streets were 
loud with the rumbling buggies of flying families, who did 
not always even stop to lock up their houses behind them. The 
very sick begged their relatives to leave, lest they too be 
stricken. Only the poor, who could not get away, and a few 
heroic souls who could but would not, remained. 

As Katherine had foretold, Dr. Bonner would not leave, 
and all his family determined to stay with him. 

The time that followed was a nightmare. Dead streets, over- 
hung with almost visible despair . . . the infrequent pass- 
ing of some white-faced bearer of food or medicine . . . the 
stealthy tread of those who carried the dead to their hasty 
graves . . . Suspense and mounting horror: of the first hun- 
dred stricken in Holly Springs, only ten survived. . . . Then 
the coming of the dread disease into Katherine’s own home, 
with father and brother straining between life and death for 
three interminable days. She nursed them both in despairing 
tenderness, and held first one, then the cther, in her arms 
when, but a few hours apart on the same day, they died. 

For months after that desolating experience Sherwood 
Bonner could not write at all. Then she broke silence with an 
article on the plague at Holly Springs, so that her northern 
friends might know how herocially her southern friends had 
met their ordeal, and how gratefully they had received the 
help sent them by their one-time foes. But not a word did she 
say of her own heroic part. 

Her stories after that were often written in darker mood. 
One, called ‘““The Volcanic Interlude,” even caused some 
romantically inclined readers to cancel their subscriptions to 
the magazine in which it appeared. But others of the later 
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tales are gay enough, as several of those about prairie and 
mountain folk in Dialect Tales. 

She had known the mountaineers from childhood up, but 
she learned more about them a year or so after the time of 
the plague, when she and Auntie Bonner spent several months 
in the Illinois prairie region called “Egypt, ” with trips into 
the neighboring Tennessee mountains. On these expeditions 
she stopped at many a cabin to talk with gaunt, gun-toting 
mountain men or sun-browned, sinewy girls—“mountain 
pinks,” she called them. She heard tales of the feuds and ro- 
mances and violence and close-lipped loyalty of the mountain 
peop.e and learned the slow rhythms of their sparse talk. Once 
she was invited to a “bran” dance. 

“Better stop over an’ go to the bran dance at the Apple 
settlement,” said their host, an unusually talkative moun- 
taineer named Jack Officer. 

“Yes,” put in Mrs. Officer, ‘‘Mr. Officer will fiddle, and sech 
skilledness you never see.’ 

They rattled up to the Apple settlement next morning in 
a spring-cart, which Jack Officer drove into the ring of other 
horse- or mule-drawn carts, ox-wagons, and unattached horses 
at the gate. Under a tree in the yard, proudly surveying the 
scene, sat Grandpa Apple, who had come out to the Cumber- 
land from “‘Carliny” sixty years before in a covered wagon, 
and was now the patriarch of four generations of Apples. 

“A powerful lot of ’em thar is, too,” Jack Officer told the 
women. “All the Apples, somehow, have big, smart, handsome 
families.” 

Katherine thought that with his long white beard Grandpa 
looked like Santa Claus, but Jack Officer, punning on his 
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name, insisted that his shiny bald spot and clean white skin 
made him exactly like a peeled apple. 

Inside the log cabin the women and girls were sitting stiffly 
against the walls, while the young men peered through the 
windows, getting ready to choose their partners. Then sud- 
denly everybody was in the orchard arbor outside, dancing. 
Jack Officer, seated on an overturned barrel, was scraping on 
his fiddle with enormous gusto, thumping time with one foot 
and sometimes singing. 


“Don’t you weep no more, Sister Mary, 
Don’t you weep no more, Brother John,” 


he sang. And all at once Katherine found herself dancing too, 
in the whirling reel of calico-shirted youths and calico-clad 
girls. It was fun feeling your feet slide over the damp wheat- 
bran that made the dancing floor. 

A pretty mountain girl let out a scream and accused her 
partner of treading purposely on her bare feet. Somebody else 
called for a drink, and the dance stopped long enough for a 
blue water-bucket and dipper to go the rounds. 

“Real Cumberland punch!” cried Katherine’s partner, 
smacking his lips. 

She took a swallow and doubled up in a fit of coughing. 
“White whisky mixed with whisky—that’s your recipe, isn’t 
it?’ she asked him, laughing. 

They danced again. The young men jumped so high they 
set the leafy canopy of the arbor quivering. The bran dried 
under their thumping feet and rose in swirls that set them 
laughing and coughing. Suddenly one of the boys shouted, 
“The devil!” and pointed to the wriggling head of a snake 
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dangling from the boughs overhead. Everybody fled in panic, 
but one of the Apple boys came back and skillfully executed 
the intruder with a clasp-knife. Then Grandpa Apple told a 
good frontier tall tale of the million or so snakes he had killed 
one day in his cabin long ago. 

After that the women who had been cooking in the cabin 
kitchen pulled the delectable little roasted pigs from the fire- 
place ovens, and they all sat down at long outdoor tables of 
sawn planks for a real Cumberland feast. In the afternoon the 
tireless dancers went back to the bran-floor. But Aunt Martha 
and Katherine were tired and went to sleep under a tree— 
“gazed upon admiringly,” Katherine said later, “by three small 
Apples.” 

One reason for this trip with Aunt Martha had been Kath- 
erine’s failing health. She was better for a time after it. But 
she simply could not learn to go slowly, and soon she was ill 
again. In 1882 the doctors told her she had cancer and gave 
her a year to live. 

She spoke of this to almost no one, and scarcely believed it 
herself, so naturally merry and hopeful was she. She was as 
full of gay jokes and ambitious plans as ever. “Why, I have 
hardly begun to write,” she said. But by March 1883 she was 
very sick indeed. With a dear friend named Sophia Kirke she 
went home to Bonner House. And there, after four months 
of a gallant, losing fight, she died. 

Longfellow had said to her, “I am at the close of my literary 
career, you at the beginning of yours.” Alas, she never got 
beyond that promising beginning. But she left some good 
writing and many joyous memories behind her. Some people 
can do a lot of living in thirty-four short years. 


Pore wWieren OF WALL STREET 





At the close of the Civil War, with the power 
of the rich southern planters broken, the 
northern bankers and industrialists were left 
riding the tide. The decades that followed 
were the heyday of American capitalism, when 
high finance had its pirates as fierce and law- 
less as Captain Kidd, when every boy expected 
to ‘‘start on a shoestring’ and end up a mil- 
lionaire. In Wall Street, New York City, where 
the Stock Exchange is situated, fortunes were 
made and unmade in an hour, and men 
thought casually in millions. The only woman 
ever really a power on Wall Street was Hetty 
Green, once ‘‘the richest woman in the world.” 


The Witch of Wall Street 


BIG, good-looking girl of fourteen was sitting on a 
Age batrel in the Central Union Store at New Bed- 

ford, Massachusetts. Her feet, clad in clumsy, home- 
made boots, swung casually against the sides of the barrel, and 
her big, strong hands were busy stuffing crackers and cheese 
into her mouth. She had thin red lips and keen blue eyes and 
a square, handsome face. But her hair looked as though it had 
not been combed for a week, and her coarse, shapeless dress 
was dirty and bedraggled. She reached down into the open 
cracker barrel beside her, never taking her bright eyes off the 
face of her father, who was leaning against the counter, also 
munching crackers and cheese. 

“Thee wants some more cheese, Hetty?” 

The words were the words of a Quaker, but there was no 
Quaker gentleness in “Black Hawk” Robinson’s loud voice 
and piercing eyes. Nor was he dressed like a Quaker, but wore 
a tall hat such as other business men wore in 1848, and a frock 
coat, and a stained brocaded waistcoat. Hetty nodded in an- 
swer to his question, and he cut her a generous slice from the 
cheese on the counter. 

The curious eyes of a dozen idlers were on Robinson and 
his daughter Hetty. Not one of the whiskered men or eager- 
eyed small boys who sat on the other barrels but knew why this 
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pair always ate a light lunch of crackers and cheese in this store. 
It was because Robinson, who owned a share in the store, was 
privileged to take these particular things free. And neither 
father nor daughter liked to spend money on food any more 
than on clothes. Yet they were by far the richest people in 
New Bedford, and had thirty whaling vessels on the sea. 

Two raw country boys from New Hampshire came in shyly, 
resplendent in the new sou’westers and sailor-belts they had 
just bought before shipping on the next whaler to leave port. 
Hearing someone address Robinson by name, they stood apart 
staring open-mouthed from him to his daughter. So this blowzy 
tomboy was the fine heiress they had been hearing about! Why, 
their sisters back in the White Mountains looked as much like 
children of luxury as she. 

Suddenly a small boy burst into the store, agog with excite- 
ment. 

“There’s a ship a-steerin’ in!”’ he cried. ““Maw seen it from 
our tower!’’ He meant the little cupola which crowned every 
house of any size in New Bedford; from such a watch-tower 
those who had dear ones at sea could look off far across the 
Atlantic to catch the sunlight on an incoming sail. 

Everybody in the store got up at once and crowded for the 
door. Hetty slipped off her barrel, stuffed the last of the crack- 
ers and cheese into her mouth, and trotted off at her father’s 
heels. 

She had been tagging behind him ever since she got back 
from her three years in the Quaker school at Sandwich. Be- 
fore that she had tagged at the heels of her grandfather, old 
Gideon Howland, at whose home she had been brought up 
because her mother was a weak and ailing woman. So the 
square stone-and-brick buildings of the waterfront were old 
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friends to her, and she hardly noticed the pungent smells of 
the whaling port, or the jostling, cursing seamen and long- 
shoremen on the wharves. 

As she went down to the wharves today she passed three 
brown-skinned, painted cannibals on a street corner. They 
were harpooners from a whaler that then lay in port. She 
barely glanced at them. A sailor strode by with a green-and- 
scarlet parrot perched on his shoulder. But it did not make 
Hetty long to sail for the Orient. She would not want for a pet 
one of the chattering, silky-haired monkeys the men brought 
sometimes as presents to their sweethearts or wives. What 
Hetty was interested in was, Would this be one of their ships 
that was coming in? And how much whale bone and oil was 
it bringing home? This whaling was a business proposition, 
not a romantic adventure. 

“It’s the Triton,” people were saying to one another as Hetty 
and her father got to the wharf. “Is it two years she’s been 
gone? She rides low—more cash for Black Hawk and that wild 
handful of a daughter.” 

Sure enough, it was the Triton, and, as she hove to, the cap- 
tain shouted to Hetty’s father the good news of her heavy haul. 
Eagerly the crowd pressed about as the grizzled, weatherbeaten 
crew came ashore. Anxious wives and mothers scanned every 
face in heart-breaking suspense. They had not seen these men 
for years, nor even heard the smallest news of them for many 
months. And whaling was one of the most dangerous occupa- 
tions in the world. Suddenly the clamor of the landing was 
pierced by a woman’s scream. 

“John! My boy John’s dead!” 

It was too true. Five of the crew had died, it seemed, just off 
some outlandish island in the far Pacific, in a fight with native 
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savages. Others came home limping with wounds. Hetty 
learned, poking about the boat’s deck at her father’s side a few 
moments later, that the ship would have been taken if it had 
not been for the prowess of a sturdy seaman named Elihu 
Brightman. 

“All this good oil would have been wasted!” she cried in 
horror. ‘“‘How much loss would that have been, Father?” 

She was not bothered by the loss of the men. People took 
those chances when they went to sea. Besides, were not her 
father and his partners going to give this sailor who saved their 
cargo a fine gold watch for his pains? 

So the great Howland-Robinson fortune, to which Hetty 
was to fall heir, was founded securely on barrels of whale oil. 
But in the years while Hetty was growing up, the great days 
of New Bedford as the whaling capital of the world were pass- 
ing away. And when she came to build her own greater fortune 
out of what she inherited, Hetty did it in New York City, by 
speculating and investing in railroads and real estate all over 
the United States. 

The first time Hetty ever went to New York was when she 
was nineteen or twenty, just returned from three years more 
at school, in Boston this time. She was visiting a relative, Mrs. 
Lawrence Grinnell. Mrs. Grinnell was introducing the hand- 
some young heiress to New York’s ‘“‘four hundred,’’ and was 
very much annoyed because Hetty simply would not wear 
decent clothes. Where were her modish crinolines, her jeweled 
slippers and filmy silk hose, the rakish hats that would set so 
well on her fine head? Had her father been so tightfisted that 
he would not give her any money even for her first season in 
New York? Certainly it was the money that was troubling 
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father’s, Mrs. Grinnell did not know. 

“The Howland heiress should look her best at our ball next 
week,” she said to Hetty at last. “I should be glad to make you 
a gift of a suitable outfit, my dear.” 

Hetty agreed sweetly, and they made the rounds of the most 
exclusive shops. Such silks and satins, such ribbons and laces 
and furbelows! You would not have known the frumpy coun- 
try girl as she stood dressed up in all her glory. Mrs. Grinnell 
looked at her in huge satisfaction and paid the bill without a 
murmur. 

Then at the grand ball, Hetty appeared in her old dowdy 
New Bedford clothes! 

After that Mrs. Grinnell gave her up. Long before the end 
of the season Hetty tired of all the gaiety anyway, and went 
home to her father. She unpacked the clothes that had been 
given to her, still unworn, and hung them away in the closet. 

“Did thee have enough money, Hetty?” asked her father. 
“I told thee to send for more if thee needed it.” 

“Oh, yes, I had much more than I needed,” Hetty answered. 
“Thee gave me twelve hundred dollars, thee remembers. Look, 
I have invested a thousand of it in bonds.” And the amazing 
girl produced them and showed them proudly to her approv- 
ing parent. 

After her mother died in 1860, Hetty went to live with her 
aunt, Miss Sylvia Ann Howland. She already knew Aunt Sylvia 
Ann very well, for while Hetty as a child had been living with 
her grandfather and step-grandmother, this aunt had lived 
there too. Poor Sylvia Ann was an invalid, barely able to move 
about. She was sharp-tongued and crabbed. But she was very 
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rich, and Hetty expected to get all her money when she died. 

Hetty always swore that she was very fond of her Aunt Sylvia 
Ann, but you would never have dreamed it to see the two to- 
gether. Hetty had run wild since she was a little thing and was 
woefully spoiled. So she stormed about her aunt’s house, order- 
ing the servants around, bullying the poor invalid herself, and 
quarreling with everybody. If Aunt Sylvia wanted to hire a 
carriage, Hetty told her it was sinful extravagance. If Aunt 
Sylvia had guests to dinner, Hetty would insist on borrowing 
somebody’s maid for the occasion instead of hiring a butler, 
and would whisk the monogrammed linen off the table and 
put cheap cotton napkins in its place. Already she thought of 
her Aunt Sylvia’s fortune as her own, and she was not going 
to see it wasted. 

At last there was an explosion, and she and Aunt Sylvia 
parted forever. While Hetty was away in New York one time, 
her aunt made plans to have a wing added to the house. Hetty, 
when she returned, was furious. She stormed and wept, and 
flung herself down on the floor like a naughty child. Aunt 
Sylvia finally called a servant to help her out of the room. Then 
she packed up her things and left for Round Hills, the country 
home where Hetty too had spent nearly every summer since 
early childhood. This time Hetty was not allowed to go along, 
nor did she ever see her aunt again. After a while she and her 
father went to New York to live. There Hetty spent her time 
worrying for fear her angry aunt would change her will and 
leave her money to somebody else. The Civil War was going 
on all this time, but it does not seem to have interested Hetty 
especially. 

Just at the close of the war, in 1865, Hetty’s father died, and 
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a few weeks later her aunt died too. So the heiress came into 
her own. Her father left her nearly a million dollars in cash, 
and four times that much in trust. But Hetty got only about 
half of Aunt Sylvia Ann’s fortune. She had changed her will, 
and had decided to give the other half to various friends and 
relatives and charities. Besides, Hetty was not allowed to man- 
age her half, but was only to be given the income from it while 
she lived; when she died it was to be divided up among other 
relatives. Hetty was,so furious about this will that she spent 
seven years in law suits, trying in vain to break it. 

Even so, Hetty Robinson was a very rich young woman. 
About two years after her father’s death, when she was not 
quite thirty-three, she married another million in the person 
of Edward Henry Greén. Green was fourteen years older than 
Hetty, and had had as romantic a career as any whaler. He 
had won his fortune in the far-off Philippines, in Manila, then 
still a Spanish city; he had been one of the first Americans to 
go there. He was a huge, jovial fellow, a keen business man, 
but no miser like his bride. He liked to dress well and live 
well. How he and Hetty ever managed to get on together no- 
body knows. 

One spring day in 1874, some seven years after the wedding, 
the little town of Bellows Falls, Vermont, was all a-bustle with 
excited preparations. In the home of old Mrs. Green, Hetty’s 
mother-in-law, there was a very fever of activity. The spare 
bedroom was being cleaned and aired, the best silver polished 
till it shone, and tall vases of flowers set among the bric-a-brac 
in the parlor. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Green, with a worried pucker between 
her eyes, ‘‘you had better wear that stiff, starched apron when 
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you wait on table tonight. And do try not to slouch about, but 
to look as if you were used to waiting on society folks!” 

Mary Cray, the Irish maid-of-all-work, paused in the midst 
of dusting the sofa to address her mistress with offended dig- 
nity. 

“Indade, and I will not slouch!” she declared. “And myself 
wanting to know for so long what Mr. Ned’s high-toned leddy 
looks like! Such a dinner as I'll cook ye, ma’am! I’}] not shame 
ye, never fear.” 

“But after seven years in Europe,” Mrs. Green went on, half 
to herself, “meeting princes and dukes and duchesses, doubt- 
less she’ll think our little house a poor place.” 

‘And her raised in the lap o’ luxury too, as I’ve heard,” 
Mary chimed in. ‘Shall I have to be putting the wee angels to 
bed, ma’am, do you think?” 

Mrs. Green shook her head doubtfully, wondering in a 
vague way whether her rich daughter-in-law would bring a 
maid to take care of little six-year-old Edward and Baby Sylvia 
Ann. If she did, where could the maid sleep? She gave Mary 
some last-minute instructions and hurried off to put on her 
best dress before it was time for the train. 

She need not have bothered. In those seven years abroad 
Mr. and Mrs. Green between them had made Hetty’s fortune 
grow by leaps and bounds, till they were much richer even 
than before. But Hetty had not changed. When she arrived at 
her mother-in-law’s house, her hands and face were grimy 
with railroad soot, her ancient bonnet was tied viciously down 
with a stringy wisp of cotton veil, and her skirts dragged dis- 
consolately in the dust. Any self-respecting matron of Bellows 
Falls would have been ashamed to appear in such clothes. And 
almost the first thing Hetty said after she came into her mother- 
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in-law’s house was, “I shouldn't think you'd need a fire ona 
warm day like this. Such extravagance!” 

The village buzzed with gossip. Poor old Mrs. Green was 
ashamed to show her head, and Mary Cray was so angry she 
never stopped talking about it to her dying day. It did not 
make matters any better when Mr. and Mrs. Green first ap- 
peared in their new horse and rig. From the staid middle-aged 
men who had been Ned Green's schoolmates to the small boys 
and village belles who dreamed of being rich themselves some 
day, everybody expected these lucky mortals to ride out with 
at least a carriage and pair—perhaps with footmen and liveried 
coachman, who knows? But what Hetty did was to pay sixty 
dollars for an old wreck of a rig that chickens had been roosting 
in, along with an ancient horse named David. Hetty loved 
money and knew how to make it, but she simply did not know 
how to spend it. 

Yet Hetty was a good neighbor when it was not a question 
of money, and as the years went on the people of Bellows Falls 
became rather fond of her. She usually spent a part of each 
year there, and kept her legal residence there until she died. 

It was at the time of the panic of 1885 that Hetty Green 
came down to Wall Street. 

Not that New York’s financial district had not known before 
this of Mrs. Edward H. Green. The bank of John J. Cisco and 
Son had been handling her cash and storing her securities for 
twenty years. Whenever there would be strange movements 
in railroad stock or unexplained disturbances in real estate 
values, the brokers would nod their heads sagely and say, 
“That's Mrs. Green.” They had already begun to call her the 
Queen of Wall Street. But they did not see her very often. 
Usually it was her big, sociable husband who did her business 
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for her, though everybody knew that most of the money was 
hers and that she told him what to do. She herself spent much 
of her time at Bellows Falls with the children. 

Then one day in the midst of the panic a cab drew up to the 
curb at 59 Wall Street. This was Hetty’s bank, which had just 
been forced to close its doors for lack of ready money. Out of 
the cab stepped Hetty Green, looking very determined and 
very much in a hurry. She was fifty-one now and had grown 
stout. So, since she could never be persuaded to wear a corset, 
her bedraggled black alpaca dress looked even more dowdy 
than ever. She clutched against her stomach a large black hand- 
bag, or reticule. That reticule was to become one of the sights 
of Wall Street. 

Anxious officials and curious reporters pressed against the 
glass wall of the office where Hetty was arguing with Mr. May, 
the man who had charge of the closed bank. Hetty stormed at 
him as she had stormed at Aunt Sylvia Ann long ago. She swore 
at him, and pleaded with him, and even wept. The next day 
she came back and began over again. It was days before they 
got it settled between them. Then out came Hetty to another 
cab, flanked by half a dozen clerks staggering under the weight 
of suitcases and portmanteaus and bags, all full of Hetty’s 
stocks and bonds and mortgages and other valuable papers. 
They piled them in, and Hetty climbed in after them, wiping 
her eyes. She told the driver to take her to the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. / 

The bags and suitcases piled around her were worth about 
$25,000,000. She was getting her precious fortune out of the 
clutches of that bank which had dared to fail while she was 
its chief depositor. The tears were for that $702,159.04 they 
had insisted on her paying to clear her husband’s debt to the 
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bank. For poor Edward Green had played the wrong hand at 
last in the Wall Street game, and was ruined. Hetty had tried 
her best to convince Mr. May that Mr. and Mrs. Green were 
two very different people, and though she had paid Ned’s debt 
in the end, she was determined to have nothing whatever to 
do with him in a financial way from this time forth. 

So after this she played her own hand. She called herself 
Mrs. Hetty Green instead of Mrs. Edward H. Green, and pres- 
ently people began to think of her as a widow. “Papa,” as she 
called her husband, soon went to live at his club, and they did 
not see much more of each other. Yet when he was sick she 
would always hurry to him and nurse him faithfully, and after 
his death in 1902 she wore mourning for him. For many years 
she was a familiar sight, as she shuffled along the streets of 
downtown New York in her dragging black dress and widow’s 
veil, clutching her handbag. They say it was the odd figure 
she made in those days which gave her the nickname of the 
Witch of Wall Street. 

But if Hetty Green looked like a witch in her funny clothes, 
she also could conjure like a witch when it came to money. 
For more than twenty years after she took matters into her 
own hands that day in 1885, she was a great power in American 
finance. Hers was a name to conjure with not only on the New 
York Stock Exchange, but on the exchange of the bustling, 
growing city of Chicago as well. She bought railroads in Texas 
for her son Ned and sent him out to Terrell to take care of 
them. She cornered the stock of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad and cleared $400,000 overnight. Her fortune grew 
and grew. She had the “Midas touch’’—everything she handled 
turned to gold. 

She came to be known all over the world as “‘the richest 
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woman in America.” Sometimes they made it ‘in the world.” 
There is a story of how a certain European princess, traveling 
incognito, wanted to see Hetty Green more than anyone else 
in America. When the princess finally managed the meeting, 
Hetty said she was very busy and had to visit several places in 
the financial district, and would her visitor drive with her and 
chat on the way? As Hetty would get in or out of her cab people 
on the sidewalk would nudge each other and point her out. 

“That's Hetty Green!” they would say. ““The richest woman 
in the world!” 

‘People may say what they like about the ‘fierce light that 
beats upon a throne,’’”’ remarked the princess. “Your Amer- 
ican Queen of Finance is almost more in the public eye than 
ordinary royalty.” 

Hetty cared very little what people thought of her. She had 
a keen sense of humor and would often laugh heartily at the 
mistakes people made. For instance, one day she went on busi- 
ness to a fashionable real estate office on Fifth Avenue. The 
clerk in the ante-room took one look at her and decided that 
she was just another poverty-stricken old woman applying for 
the job of charwoman. He had already interviewed dozens of 
applicants for this job, and was heartily sick of them. 

“We need no more charwomen here!” he said sharply. 

Hetty laughed. “I am Hetty Green,” she said amiably. “I 
came to talk over a loan of half a million dollars your firm 
wants me to make them.” 

Until almost the end of her life Hetty would never have an 
office of her own. Why go to all that expense when the Chem- 
ical National Bank would do anything in the world for its 
richest depositor? The bank, indeed, fitted up an office for 
her, free of charge, but she would not use even that. Instead 
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she spent her days wandering all over the building, sitting at 
any desk that appealed to her. Often she sat cross-legged on 
the stone floor, with bags and trunks piled around her. She 
would poke around in them, taking out documents and put- 
ting others in, and eternally clipping coupons. Naturally, 
when she was sitting on the floor like that, she would some- 
times get her hands and even her face dirty. Then she would 
wander off to some other building on her business, never 
thinking what she must look like. 

Both this bank and the National Park Bank, to which she 
went later, used to store all her things for her free. Besides her 
valuable documents, she would leave her old clothes there, 
and all sorts of other odds and ends, including at one time two 
old buggies with the wheels taken off. The bank furnished her 
a secretary free, and he would run errands for her all over 
town without a murmur. In fact both the men who worked 
for Hetty in this way liked her very much. She was miserly and 
a little mad, to be sure, but they liked her easy-going, friendly 
ways and her sharp wit. She sometimes did the most neighborly 
things, provided of course they cost her nothing. There was an 
old janitor at the Chemical National, for instance, who was 
for some reason discharged. Hetty spent days hunting a new 
job for him, and found one too. 

There was no telling where she would go when she left the 
bank at night. Never to the end of her days would she have 
even a little apartment in New York, much less a palace on 
Fifth Avenue, like her friend Annie Leary. She would sleep 
a few nights in this cheap hotel, a few more in that boarding 
house, then stay awhile with Annie Leary or some other friend. 
Sometimes she would have an apartment for a while in Brook- 
lyn or across the Hudson in Hoboken. Often she was known 
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at these places by assumed names—as ‘Mrs. Smith” or “Mrs. 
Nash,” perhaps oftenest as ‘“Mrs. Dewey.” She liked that 
last name best because it was the name of her little dog, of 
which she was very fond indeed. Dewey was her only com- 
panion after Sylvia Ann was married in 1908. 

Hetty had several reasons which seemed very good to her 
for living in such an uncomfortable way. For one thing, people 
were always wanting money from her—poor relatives, or 
charity-workers, or just plain cranks. If they did not know 
where she lived these people could not bother her. Besides, 
she did not like to pay taxes. Perhaps she did not want to 
cheat the government any more than many other rich people, 
but she took much more trouble about it. You see, if she was 
not a legal resident of New York she could not be made to 
pay taxes there, no matter how much money she made on Wall 
Street. 

“Where do you live?” the tax collector would ask. 

“Nowhere. I slept at this place last night, but paid my bill 
and left this morning. My trunks are all up at Bellows Falls.” 

Another reason Hetty hid here and there was that she was 
sure there was a huge conspiracy to poison her and get her 
money. She thought, when she became an old woman, that 
her father and her aunt and her husband had all been mur- 
dered, though they had really died the most natural of deaths. 
She thought all the relatives to whom Aunt Sylvia Ann’s money 
would go when she died were lying in wait to put her out of 
the way. When she visited any of them in New England she 
used to refuse to eat the food they served her, for fear it was 
poisoned. Instead, she would pull out a spirit lamp and an 
egg, and cook and eat the egg right there at the table. 

On Wall Street too Hetty had her enemies, often real ones, 
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and they learned to fear her revenge. She hated all lawyers and 
judges, though she was always going to law about this or that. 

“What I have gone through with lawyers!’ she would say. 

Then there was Collis P. Huntington, the railroad mag- 
nate. At one time Huntington managed to get Hetty’s son Ned 
into financial difficulties out in Texas, and came to see Mrs. 
Green at the Chemical National Bank about it. Hetty listened 
to him for a time, getting angrier and angrier. At last Hunting- 
ton hinted that he knew how he could get Colonel Edward 
Green into jail if his: mother did not come to terms. Hetty 
bristled like an enraged wildcat. 

“Up to now you have been talking to Hetty Green the busi- 
ness woman,” she said. ‘““Now listen to Hetty Green the mother. 
If you harm a hair of Ned’s head, I’ll shoot you like a dog!” 
And she reached for a wicked-looking revolver on her desk. 
Mr. Huntington left the room in a hurry. 

For much as Hetty Green loved money, there were other 
things she loved too; chief of these were her children, espe- 
cially Ned. When his mother was seventy-six and her health 
at last broke down for a time, Colonel Green came back from 
Texas and became her business-manager—‘‘regent,”’ someone 
has called him, ‘“‘to the Queen.” For Ned’s sake she learned to 
ride in a limousine, she who had been quoting Scripture for 
years against the wicked extravagance of riding in any sort of 
automobile. Ned persuaded her, too, to take a suite of offices 
on Broadway. There she could sit all day in comfort, behind 
a huge pile of valuable securities, cutting coupons. She kept 
a grindstone handy to sharpen her coupon-cutting SC1ssors. 

One day in 1916, when she was eighty-one, Hetty Green had 
been dining at the mansion of her friend the Countess Leary. 
She followed to the kitchen afterward, when her hostess 
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stepped out to interview the cook. Hetty was scolding all the 
way, as was her habit, about the sinful extravagance of the 
wealthy Countess’s way of life. The cook, who had heard a 
great many of these tirades, could hold her Irish tongue no 
longer, and gave the frowzy old miserly visitor a large piece of 
her mind. 

Hetty was so angry she had a stroke. 

‘Now, Ned,” si:e mumbled as her son leaned over her bed, 
“don’t you do anything foolish with my money before I can 
get up again. And don’t go wasting money on doctors and 
nurses for me. I don’t need ’em.” 

But Ned dressed up two trained nurses in the clothes of 
ordinary servants to deceive his mother, and consulted the 
best physicians regularly until they could do no more. When 
the Witch of Wall Street died, he and Sylvia Ann came into a 
fortune of over a hundred million dollars. 

So queer a person was this Hetty Green that she has become 
a legend: most picturesque of the buccaneers of finance who 
plundered the wealth of a continent on the booming high-tide 
of American capitalism during the half-century after the 
Civil War. 


MOTHER JONES’S FIGHTING 
CENTURY 
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But someone had to mine the coal and work 
in the factories and run the railroads out of 
which Hetty Green and the other financiers 
were making their millions. So the working 
class, or industrial proletariat, which was be- 
ginning before the Civil War, now grew by 
leaps and bounds. Hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants came every year to labor with the 
native-born workers in the mills and mines. 
The rich capitalists, barons of the new aris- 
tocracy of wealth, paid as low wages as the 
workers would take, so that there might be 
more profits to swell their own fortunes. Then 
the workers began to organize, and the fight 
was on. For more than fifty years one of the 
liveliest fighters on the side of the workers was 
“Mother” Jones. 


Mother Jones’s Fighting Century 


ARY HARRIS came of fighting stock. Before she 

| \ / was born, generations of Harrises had fought for 

Irish freedom; and when she was still a little girl, 

in the early 1830's, Mary herself followed her father to Amer- 

ica, where she was to fight for freedom in America all the 
grown-up years of her century of living. 

For the first third of her century, the fight was for herself 
and her family, like that of any other girl and woman to whom 
the good things of life do not come of themselves. She went 
to school in Toronto, was a teacher in Michigan, a dressmaker 
in Chicago, a teacher again in Memphis, Tennessee. In Mem- 
phis she became Mary Harris Jones, wife of an ironworker 
and stanch union man, and mother of four children. But 
when the yellow fever swept down on Mississippi and ‘Ten- 
nessee in 1867 Mary Jones lost all her little world—her four 
children and her husband, one by one. When she had buried 
them, she went from house to house in the plague-stricken 
city caring for sick people who could not afford a professional 
nurse. Then, lonely but undefeated, she went back to her 
dressmaking in Chicago. 

When she came to write down her story long afterward, 
what she remembered most clearly about those years in Chi- 
cago was how she used to sit in the houses of rich people sew- 
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ing on their extravagantly expensive clothes, while outside 
the windows passed women in rags and little children with 
hunger-pinched faces. Brooding on the injustice of this, she 
began to go to labor meetings. She joined the Knights of La- 
bor, the national labor organization which had been formed, 
north and south, at the close of the Civil War, “to fight,” as 
Mary herself expressed it, “another brutal form of slavery— 
industrial slavery.” 

In 1871 she lost all her possessions in the great Chicago Fire. 
By that time she had become so absorbed in the labor move- 
ment that she did not try to build up her business again, but 
from that time on gave all her life to the cause. She had had 
a family and lost it; she had had a home and lost it. Now her 
family was to be all who were struggling against oppression, 
and her home was to be wherever her new “children” needed 
her most. 

““Where do you live?” people would ask her. 

“T live wherever there is a fight against wrong,” she would 
answer proudly. ‘‘My address is like my shoes—it travels 
with me.” 

To thousands of miners and railwaymen and factory work- 
ers she had become “Mother Jones.” 

Fora full half-century, from the 1870's to the 1920’s, Mother 
Jones was in the front line of the battle for industrial justice. 
She had a sharp, Irish wit and flashing Irish eyes, and she was 
afraid of nothing on earth—neither the enmity of capitalists 
nor the clubs of policemen nor the machine guns of strike- 
breakers. A record of the unions she helped organize, the 
strikes she helped carry on, reads like a history of American 
labor. She was in Pittsburgh during the labor riots of 1877. 
She was in Chicago in 1884, when a strong movement for an 
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eight-hour day was broken by the spectacular Haymarket 
tragedy—a bombing for which four labor leaders were ex- 
ecuted, though it was later proved that they were innocent. 
She was in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1894, during the big 
railroad strike there. In the early ’go’s she was organizing 
miners in Virginia. 

Thus she grew old in the service, and her handsome, fiery 
little face was framed in grandmotherly white hair, and her 
shrewd eyes sparkled from behind grandmotherly spectacles. 
She wore a little black bonnet and carried her possessions in 
an old black shawl. But she was as spry and spritely as ever. 
In fact, the older she grew the more adventurous a life she 
led. In all the best stories about her she is at least seventy years 
old. 
She must have been about that age, for instance, the night 
at Arnot, Pennsylvania, when she was put out of the company- 
owned hotel. It was past midnight when she started out with 
one of the strike-organizers to find another sleeping-place. 

A cold wind drove scudding puffs of cloud across the moon 
as they toiled up the mountain road. It whipped sharply about 
their ears. The wiry little old woman bent her head into it 
stoutly, clutching protectingly at her bonnet. The man pulled 
his thin coat tighter across his chest. 

“Here we are, Mother,” he said at last. They stopped at a 
dilapidated miner’s cabin, and knocked. 

“‘Who’s there?” A man had thrust his head out of the win- 
dow in the darkness. 

‘Mother Jones,” she answered. 

“Oh, Mother, and did they put you out?” 

“They did that.” 

The man had struck a light and hurried to open the door. 
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“Mary and I were afraid they'd never let you stay in the com- 
pany hotel,” he said as he drew them inside. “You sleep in the 
bed with Mary, Mother. You must be tired, coming all that 
way today to help us.” 

So it was arranged that way. The man who had brought her 
up from the village went back, and her host spent the rest of 
the night sleeping with his head on his arms at the kitchen 
table. At eight o’clock the next morning the younger Mary 
leaned over the older to see if she had awakened. 

“You have to get up, Mother,” she said. ““The sheriff is here 
to put us out for keeping you. You know our house belongs to 
the company.” Young Mary was crying. 

Mother Jones was out of bed in an instant. “It’s sorry they'll 
be they did that,” she cried. “Do you take down the holy pic- 
tures and put the chairs and the little ones in the wagon. I’m 
off to rouse the neighbors. We’re all going to the strike meet- 
ing.” 

There was very little in the bare, shack-like house to take 
away, and soon the rickety sticks of furniture were in the 
wagon, and the ragged children were perched on top of them. 
The parents and Mother Jones and all the neighbors marched 
solemnly through the streets beside the wagon, and everybody 
knew that one more family had been evicted for having any- 
thing to do with that dangerous Mrs. Jones. The strike had 
been almost lost, but the sight of the fiery little woman with 
that forlorn family turned the tide. At the meeting the men 
voted not to go back to work the next morning after all. 

Then the company started bringing in strikebreakers from 
neighboring towns. Day after day the striking miners picketed 
the mines, shouting insults at the “scabs’’ and occasionally get- 
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ting into scuffles with them. One day Mother Jones told them 
to stay home and take care of the children for a change and 
let the women do the picketing. From one woebegone, un- 
painted shack to another she went, organizing her Army of 
Women. 

“Let those pirates see that it’s our fight too,” she said. “It’s 
ourselves who feel the worst when the kids howl because their 
little bellies are empty. Get out your mops and brooms and 
we'll clean out that filthy mine!” 

Such a queer army you never saw—women in faded calico 
dresses and old shawls, in worn-out skirts and ragged waists— 
foreign faces mostly, Irish, Slovak, Lithuanian—a babble of 
broken English and half a dozen other tongues—wild hair and 
angry eyes, and everywhere dishpans and brooms! 

“Here you, Molly!’ called Mother Jones to an Irish girl 
who came dashing up late. “You look as if you could raise a 
rumpus. You lead this army up to the Drip Mouth. If I go 
I'll just get arrested. I’m used to that, goodness knows, but 
what would become of this strike then, I’d like to know?” 

Molly certainly looked as if she could “raise a rumpus.” She 
had dressed in such a hurry that she wore one white stocking 
and one black one, and instead of bothering to put on a dress 
she had just slipped a red petticoat over her thick cotton night- 
gown. A little red-fringed shawl was tied hastily over her wild 
red hair, and her face was flushed red too, with anger and 
excitement. 

“When the scabs start coming,’ Mother Jones went on, 
“beat with a hammer on that dishpan you have there, and yell 
as loud as you can. Then all the rest of you yell too, and chase 
the mules and scabs out of the mine with your mops and 
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brooms. You want to help, Honey?’’—this to a small bare- 
footed girl standing near by with mouth and eyes wide open 
in intense interest. ‘““You run and get Molly a hammer.” 

The army started off up the bare mountainside, with Molly 
dashing on ahead in her wild array, waving her arms and 
shouting defiance. At the mouth of the pit the sheriff stopped 
her. 

“Softly, my dear young lady,” he said. “You'll frighten the 
mules!” 

“To hell with you and your mules!” shouted Molly pro- 
fanely, and shoved the sheriff into the creek with a quick 
thrust of her dishpan. “Come on, girls!’’ she yelled. “Let’s 
clean ’em up!” And the whole army rushed forward, brandish- 
ing its mops and brooms. 

At this point, as Mother Jones later expressed it, “the mules 
began to rebel against scabbing.” They started bucking and 
kicking in their terror, and the drivers could not manage them. 
Into the midst of the confusion dashed the army of women, 
and soon the scabs were scuttling madly down the hill with 
the swinging brooms in full chase. The mine was swept clean 
for that day. 

After that the women picketed the mines every day, each 
with her mop or broom in one hand and the littlest baby rolled 
up in a blanket on the other arm. At night too they watched. 
The company got in no more strikebreakers, and in time the 
strike was won. ' 

This victory was only the first of many such raids made by 
mining women under Mother Jones. She was traveling all 
about the Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal fields in those 
days around 1900, everywhere organizing for the United Mine 
Workers, everywhere stirring up the miners and their wives to 
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strike against the terrible conditions in the mines. Once she 
marched at the head of the women of a mining village through 
fifteen miles of mountain roads at night to organize the miners 
in another town. The militia stopped them in the darkness, 
but when at dawn the soldiers saw kitchen aprons instead of 
overalls, and mops instead of rifles or picks, they laughed and 
let them by. So the women swept down on the village crying, 
“Join the union! Join the union!” and every last man joined. 
There was even time left over to organize the street-car men 
and make them promise not to carry scabs to the mines. Then 
the women marched fifteen miles back home through the 
mountains. 

The sheriff in that village had been badly scared. He talked 
to Mother Jones without knowing who she was. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, “that Mother Jones is the most 
dangerous woman in America!” 

“Why don’t you arrest her, then?” asked the dangerous one, 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

“I'd have that mob of women down on me,” said the sheriff, 
“and the jail ain't big enough to hold ’em. They'd mop the 
life out of a fellow!” 

Yet sometimes the women did get arrested. Once in a later 
strike the jail at Greenburg, Pennsylvania, was full to over- 
flowing with them. Mother Jones told them to bring their 
babies to jail with them, and sing to them all night. They 
made so much noise that they were released in the morning. 

The men adored her as much as the women did. No mascu- 
line organizer could have been more fearless. She would go 
to places in the grip of martial law or company terror, where 
no one else dared venture. She held meetings in old barns at 
dead of night, in the open fields, among the boulders on the 
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mountainsides. At Kelly Creek, West Virginia, one time, the 
manager of the mine held a meeting of his own. 

“Shame on you, men,” he told the miners, “to be led by an 
old woman.” 

“Hurrah for Mother Jones!” shouted the men. 

Her heart bled for all these ragged, toiling, hungry people, 
but most of all for the children. At one time she had worked 
for a while in Alabama cotton mills; there she saw tiny tots of 
six or seven, with pinched, old faces and tired eyes, walking 
up and down all day or all night, for ten cents a day, to tend 
the spindles. Years afterward she still could not tell of it with- 
out choking with grief and indignation. Nor were things much 
better in many northern factories. In the spring of 1903, not 
so long after the coal war of which we have been telling, 
Mother Jones went to Kensington, just outside Philadelphia, 
where the textile workers were on strike. There were ten 
thousand children among the strikers, and Mother Jones de- 
termined that the people of the country should know what 
sort of lives these little ones led. 

“Look at all those youngsters!’’ she said to newspaper re- 
porters. “Starved to skin and bones and bent over like little 
old men and women! Look, there’s one who has lost his hand 
in the machine, and there’s a poor little girl who has lost both 
her thumbs! And thousands of them aren't a day over ten years 
old, though everybody knows there’s a law in Pennsylvania 
that no child under twelve can work. Why don’t you publish 
these things in your papers?” 

“We'd like to, Mother,” they told her, “but you know the 
mill owners have stock in all our papers. What do you think 
our jobs would be worth if we published stories like that?” 
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“Well, I’ve got stock in those children,” said she, “and I’m 
going to arrange a little publicity.” 

She paraded the children from Independence Hall to the 
Philadelphia court house. There she called some of the poor, 
scrawny, maimed little things to a platform and held them 
up in her arms for the crowd to see. They were light to lift, 
she afterward said grimly. 

“See, good people of the City of Brotherly Love!” she cried. 

“Your fine mansions are built on the broken bones and quiver- 
ing hearts of little children!” Then she called up to the open 
windows of the city hall, where many officials were looking 
on. ‘Some day the workers will take charge of your city hall,” 
she announced in her high-pitched voice, which carried far 
over the crowd. “Then no more children will be sacrificed on 
the altar of profit!” 

The officials slammed shut their windows—“as they had 
slammed shut their hearts,” declared Mother Jones. 

There was a good deal of talk about this meeting in Phila- 





del phia—which was exactly what Mother Jones wanted. Then, 
when she thought things had quieted down too much again, 
she had an even more spectacular idea. The famous Liberty 
Bell had just been touring the country, and she determined 
that some of these children should make a tour too. 

“They are striking for freedom, just as the Liberty Bell 
rang for freedom,” she said. 

She gathered a band of striking mill-children together, 
many of them maimed and all of them hollow-chested and 
undernourished. A man named Sweeny said he would go 
along as marshal of the army, and a few of the parents, who 
were on strike too, went also, to help Mother Jones look after 
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the children. They had a band besides, a fife and drum played 
by two of the little boys. Each child had a knapsack with tin 
knife, fork, plate, and cup, and there was a big wash boiler in 
which to cook food over the campfire. So they marched out of 
Kensington, proudly bearing banners that said, ‘““‘We want 
schools instead of hospitals,’ and ‘““We want time to play.” 

It was pretty hard going, marching all that way in the hot 
summer sun and driving summer rains. Many of the young- 
sters, never very strong, had to be taken home. But many more 
kept on, and on the whole they had a glorious outing. Every- 
body was very good to them. Farmers brought loads of fresh 
vegetables to their camps, the farmers’ wives brought clothes 
and even money, trainmen on the interurban cars were always 
giving them free rides. 

At this time Theodore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States, and Mother Jones’s idea was to march to his 
home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where he was spending the 
summer with his family. 

“I'd like him to compare these children with his own strong, 
healthy ones,” she said. 

They traveled up through New Jersey, and at Princeton 
Mother Jones delivered a speech on higher education to the 
students and professors of the university. 

“You see this little chap?” she said, putting her hand on the 
head of a ten-year-old. ‘He got that stoop carrying seventy- 
five-pound bundles of yarn. He’s a whole textbook in eco- 
nomics. He works ten hours a day in a carpet factory for three 
dollars a week. His sister, who is fourteen, gets six dollars. 
That's what they do while rich children are getting their 
higher education! They have never had time to learn more 
than to scrawl their names.” 
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In New York City the police commissioner did not want 
to give them permission to parade. But Mother Jones went to 
see Mayor Seth Low, and he could not resist her arguments. 
They paraded up to Madison Square and had a big mass meet- 
ing. Then they went on to Coney Island. Here the children 
had a perfectly marvelous day at Mr. Bostick’s animal show. 
When it was over Mother Jones made a speech to the crowd. 
She told the children to get into the empty cages on the stage, 
where the animals had been. 

“They are shut up like animals,” she said. ‘““They toil eleven 
hours a day like slaves. Forty years ago thousands of Americans 
died so that black children might not be sold any more on the 
slave-block. But today white children are sold on the install- 
ment plan for two dollars a week!” 

The President refused to see them after all, but Mother 
Jones scarcely cared. She knew that she had “arranged that 
publicity,” for all over the country people were talking in- 
dignantly about the evils of child labor. 

Later in that same year Mother Jones went to Colorado to 
investigate conditions in the coal fields there. She traveled 
disguised as a peddler and found out such shocking things 
that the union at once called a great strike. This strike was 
won in the northern part of the state, but Mother Jones made 
a flying trip to the convention at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
persuaded the northern miners to stand by until it should be 
won in the southern fields too. The president of the United 
Mine Workers, however, had decided that the northern miners 
ought to make peace, and forced them to do so. Mother Jones 
never forgave him for this. She would have nothing more to 
do with that union, and could never again speak calmly of 
John Mitchell. 
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As for her, she worked all that terrible winter among the 
Italians and Mexicans in the southern fields, around Cripple 
Creek, Colorado. There was violence and bitter suffering. 
Miners and their families were turned out of their company- 
owned homes to live in tent colonies in the mountains, with 
the thermometer below zero. Martial law was declared, and 
militiamen were everywhere. Men were arrested without war- 
rants, deported and left stranded in the desert, waylaid and 
beaten up by gunmen. The children shivered with cold and 
whimpered with hunger. The women never knew when their 
men went away whether they would ever come back. Mother 
Jones herself was one time deported from Trinidad, and an- 
other time shut up for nearly a month in “quarantine” for 
imaginary smallpox. And in the end the strike was lost after 
all. 

But for Mother Jones it was “Struggle and lose—struggle 
and win”; and she merely rolled her possessions up in the 
famous old shaw] and was off to the next battlefield. During 
the years following this, she worked in one of labor’s legal 
battles in Idaho, was in the midst of a big copper miners’ strike 
in Arizona, interviewed President Taft on behalf of refugees 
from the Mexican revolution, worked with the railroad men 
in California. Then the mining wars broke out in West Vir- 
ginia again. 

One morning a little old lady climbed on board the one 
daily train from Charleston, West Virginia, to the Paint Creek 
district in the Kanawha hills. She was well past eighty. But 
she shooed away porters and cab drivers and climbed sturdily 
onto the train by herself, clutching her old black shawl. The 
brakeman knew her at once. 

“Mother,” he said, “however did you get here? You oughtn’t 
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to go to the Creeks. None of the organizers dare go there any 
more. There's bloody war up there. You’ll get killed sure.” 

Mother Jones looked at him with her keen, twinkling gray 
eyes behind her “specs.” “You let me out at Paint Creek Junc- 
tion,” she said. “If the other organizers don’t dare to go there 
the boys will be needing me all the more.” 

She held meetings all up and down the Creeks, putting new 
spirit into the discouraged strikers. Then one day in mid- 
summer a young strike leader came to her. 

“Mother,” said he, “they want you to go up to Cabin Creek. 
Everybody else is afraid to go there.” 

“Tl go,” she answered at once. “I’ve been thinking I should 
go up there for some time.” 

Cabin Creek was a district the miners called ‘“‘Old Russia” 
because of the iron rule of the ‘‘coal barons” to whom it be- 
longed. Mother Jones organized the men at dead of night on 
the steps of a darkened church. Even so, spies reported those 
who went to her meeting, and they were discharged. There 
was a long, bitter strike, with militia and gunmen and all the 
earmarks of brutal war. Mother Jones told the ragged, hungry 
miners that they were fighting for the same ideals of freedom 
and democracy that Washington’s ragged army had fought for 
long ago. 

“This war is just as grim as theirs,” she said, ‘‘and just as 
heroic.” 

One day some miners came down to Eksdale, where Mother 
Jones was staying, to ask her to go up to Red Warrior Camp 
and organize the men there. They had to drive the mule and 
buggy along the rough creek bottom because all the land be- 
longed to the company and Mother Jones could be arrested 
for trespassing anywhere but in the water. The men walked 
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along the railroad track that ran parallel to the creek. Sud- 
denly there was a terrified cry from one of them. Mother Jones 
was out of the buggy in no time and started scrambling up the 
creek bank to see what was the matter. 

“My God, Mother, don’t come! You'll be killed!” 

“Stand still and wait!” she panted, “I’m coming!” 

When she got up on the track she saw a machine-gun crew 
pointing the gun’s muzzle at the huddled group of unarmed 
miners. 

“Go back, Mother!” they begged. “Don’t let them kill you 
too!” 

“Nobody's going to get killed,” announced Mother Jones 
calmly. She walked straight up to the gunman and put her 
hand over the mouth of the gun. 

“Take your hands off that gun!” yelled the ugliest-looking 
of the men, with an oath. 

“Young man,” said Mother Jones, without removing her 
hand, “my class is not fighting you, but the czars that pay you 
out of the money they wring from our misery.” 

All the men dropped their eyes, ashamed—all but the one 
who had spoken first. “You take your hands off that gun or I'll 
fire!’”’ he said. Then Mother Jones’s eyes blazed. 

“Young man,” she said, “‘if you fire this gun—if you shoot 
at those unarmed men there, or harm a hair of my white 
head—that creek will run red with your blood! There are 
five hundred armed miners in those hills. If you start any 
shooting, they'll finish it!” 

The gunners let them all pass in peace. 

“I told them there were five hundred armed men in the 
hills,” she explained to the miners later, with a grim chuckle. 
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“Five hundred jackrabbits! But the cowardly sewer rats be- 
lieved me!” 

Later in this struggle Mother Jones toured the country tell- 
ing people of the un-American conditions in the mines. Back 
in West Virginia, she organized a delegation to appeal to the 
governor of the state. As soon as she appeared in Charleston, 
the capital city, she was arrested and imprisoned; it was a 
military arrest and a military trial, for West Virginia was 
under martial law. The military court sentenced her and 
several others to twenty years in prison for ‘‘murder” in con- 
nection with the disorders of the strike. 

Meanwhile, an investigation had been started in Washing- 
ton. Mother Jones had an “underground railroad” by which 
she got news of what was going on outside the house where she 
was imprisoned, and she knew about this investigation, and 
also learned that Wall Street interests were trying to “hush 
it up.” She decided she had to get a telegram somehow to 
Senator Kearns, who was working for the miners’ interests in 
the Senate. There was a hole in the floor of her prison room, 
under a rug, and she had a good friend among her militia 
guards. So now she lifted the rug and struck two beer bottles 
together. It was the signal, and the soldier came crawling 
under the house. 

“What’s up, Mother?” he said. 

“J want you should take this telegram and send it for me,” 
said she. He read what she had written: ‘From out of these 
prison walls, I plead with you for the honor of the na- 
<0) 

“It’s good stuff, Mother,” he said. 
The telegram was sent, the investigation went on, and in the 
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end the sentences of the military court were set aside. Mother 
Jones was again free. 

This was in 1913, and she was eighty-three. But there were 
a good ten years of fight in her yet, and another whole story 
could be written about her adventures in the great Colorado 
strike of 1913-14 alone. This too was war, more ghastly and 
brutal, if possible, than that in West Virginia. Twice more 
Mother Jones was deported from Trinidad. Twice more she 
was imprisoned under military law. The second time she lay 
for twenty-six days in an underground cellar, keeping com- 
pany, as she expressed it, with the “sewer rats’ union.” She 
used to watch the feet of people passing by her high window 
on the street. ‘Miners’ feet in old shoes,” she said; ‘‘soldiers’ 
feet, well shod in government leather; the shoes of women 
with the heels run down; the dilapidated shoes of children; 
barefooted boys. The children would scrooch down and wave 
to me but the soldiers shooed them off.” 

In April 1914, the whole nation was shocked into a horri- 
fied knowledge of what was going on in Colorado, by news of 
the ‘“‘Ludlow Massacre,” in which men, women, and little 
children of a miners’ tent colony perished. Mother Jones went 
on tour again, speaking in many cities, from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, to Washington, D. C. She talked with President Wil- 
son, and he tried to make peace but did not succeed. She even 
went to New York and had an interview with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., whose interests controlled the Colorado coal fields. 
She said he was a “‘nice young man,” but did not understand. 

Still the fiery little fighter fought on. After the World War 
she called it “fighting the kaisers at home.” She was ninety- 
two when she retired at long last from the firing line and went 
to live quietly with friends at Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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On her one hundredth birthday, May 1, 1930, she had a 
birthday party and celebration. Such a deluge of letters and 
telegrams and gifts you never saw! There were messages from 
people in every walk of life, even one from her old arch- 
enemy John D. Rockefeller, Jr. But best of all were the thou- 
sands from her “children” in the mines and on the railroads 
and in the cotton mills and steel foundries. Her old eyes filled 
with happy tears to know that they had not forgotten their 
“Mother.” On November g0 of this year she died of sheer old 
age. , ; 
Perhaps no one ever saw more of the worst side of America 
than Mother Jones. Yet her love for her adopted country never 
ta'tered. And when her fighting century was over she passed 
on to others her vision of the just and happy land America 
may yet learn to be. 
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FIRST LADY 





While these new industrial battle-lines were 
being drawn, the bitterness of the old sectional 
quarrel that had brought on the Civil War was 
slowly wearing itself out, and Washington was 
again becoming truly the capital of the whole 
nation. As in all great capitals, the presence of 
diplomats and government officials, with their 
families, has always made Washington a center 
of brilliant social activity. Many famous host- 
esses have graced the Executive Mansion and 
other official homes there since the time of 
the charming Dolly Madison; but none was 
ever more popular throughout the country 
than Frances Cleveland, the only woman who 
has ever been married to a President in the 
White House. And it is pleasant to remem- 
ber that Grover Cleveland, whose First Lady 
she thus became, though he came from the 
North was hailed in the South as having 
“filled the bloody chasm.” 


First Lady 


before the- girls came scurrying down the dormitory 
hall to her room. 

“Well,” Ruth began as soon as she had ensconced herself 
on the still unopened trunk, “I see Governor Cleveland’s run- 
ning for President. I suppose pretty soon you'll be getting as 
many flowers from the White House as you got last year from 
the Executive Mansion in Albany!” 

The other two visitors giggled happily, pulling their toes 
up under their kimonos on the bed. It was clear to Frank that 
the teasing of last year and the year before, when this devoted 
family friend had been merely Governor of New York, was 
as nothing to what was in store for her now he had been nomi- 
nated for the presidency. 

“Why, Frank Folsom, you’re blushing!” chorused the girls. 
And sure enough, she was, vexed as it made her to know it. 

“I don’t see why he shouldn’t send me flowers,” she said, 
taking up the old defense. “You know very well he’s as good 
as my guardian. Hasn’t he been looking out for Mother and 
me ever since Father died? Why, I used to sit on his knee when 
I was little and pull his mustaches and call him Uncle Cleve 
just as if he really were my uncle. Why shouldn’t he?” 

73 


Pe: K did not even have a chance to start unpacking 
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“Never mind,” Alice comforted her mockingly, “maybe he 
won't be elected.” 

“Oh, yes he will!” Frank shot it out so quickly that they all 
doubled up with laughter, and she blushed deeper rose than 
ever. 

He was elected, as everybody knows, and four months later, 
on March 4, 1885, Grover Cleveland became the twenty-second 
President of the United States. During Easter vacation that 
year, instead of going home to Buffalo, Frances went down to 
Washington with her mother, to visit Miss Rose Cleveland, 
the President’s sister, who was acting as his hostess in the 
White House. How the delighted gossip buzzed around the 
campus of Wells College at this adventure of a clever and 
popular senior! How the girls pored over the newspaper ac- 
counts of the last Saturday afternoon reception of the Wash- 
ington season, at which Mrs. and Miss Folsom assisted, the 
latter wearing ‘white nun’s veiling trimmed with silk and 
lace’ and a corsage of Jacqueminot roses! 

It was one day toward the end of her stay, in the historic 
East Room of the White House, that Frances was first certain 
she could be mistress here if she chose. Not that he said it in 
so many words, but 

“Must you really go back so soon, Frank?” the President 
asked her, and something in his voice made her heart turn 
over. 

But she only said, “I am graduating in June, you know, and 
a senior has so many duties!” 

So she went back and was graduated. But that August, while 
she was visiting at Scranton, there arrived a certain letter, to 
which she sent a prompt and loving reply; and when she and 
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her mother sailed for Europe soon thereafter the inner circle 
of the Folsom and Cleveland families—though no one else— 
knew that on her return she was to become First Lady of the 
Land. 

She was a little frightened at the prospect, that afternoon in 
late May 1886 when the Noordland, with her and her mother 
on board, steamed into the outer harbor of New York. Sup- 
pose the secret should have leaked out after all? Suppose 
Colonel Lamont, the President's friend and personal repre- 
sentative, should not be able to whisk them away from curious 
reporters? ‘There would be publicity enough later on that 
could not be avoided—and Frances Folsom was never to get 
over hating publicity. There would be that to meet, and 
the very real responsibilities of the First Lady’s job—very 
real even for the most experienced woman-of-the-world, and 
Frances Folsom was only twenty-two. But her youth gave her 
tireless energy, and experience, she told herself, would come 
with time. As she took a last look in the stateroom mirror be- 
fore going up to join her mother on deck, she could not help 
knowing that she had grace and beauty to help her too. Above 
all, there was the man she was going to marry: more than twice 
her age, to be sure, but full of understanding, and a tower of 
strength. She could carry anything off, with him. 

“See, Frank, there’s the revenue cutter,” her mother said as 
Frances joined her. “I do hope we can get away quietly.” 

They did manage to give the reporters the slip, and were 
soon comfortably settled in a suite at Gilsey House on Fifth 
Avenue. But the next day, Friday, May 28, the engagement 
was officially announced in Washington; so when the President 
visited them Saturday evening, and when he reviewed the 
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Memorial Day parades on Sunday, everybody knew about it. 
And everybody was so enthusiastic and friendly that Frances 
did not mind that sort of publicity at all. 

She watched the Fifth Avenue parade from the balcony of 
Gilsey House. The President was in the reviewing stand at 
Madison Square, only two blocks up the Avenue; she could see 
him very well, and once, when he looked her way, she could 
not help fluttering her handkerchief at him. He saw, and 
lifted his silk hat in responsive salute. The crowd broke into 
cheers—‘‘Long live President Cleveland and his bride!”’ The 
Twenty-Second Regiment Band, which was just then passing 
the reviewing stand, struck up Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March,” and up and down the line other bands chimed in with 
“I’m Going To Marry Yum-Yum” or ““Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming.” Blushing happily and looking prettier than 
ever, the bride fluttered her handkerchief again and again to 
the marchers and the crowd. 

Very early on the morning of June 2, Mrs. Folsom and 
Frances arrived in Washington, to be met at the station by 
Miss Rose Cleveland. A light rain was falling—‘‘gentle as a 
maiden’s tears,” according to one sentimental reporter. The 
President met them in the corridor of the White House; then 
the bride was shown to the room, bright with flowers, which 
would be hers till after the wedding that evening. During 
the day she helped her husband-to-be with the many pack- 
ages of wedding cake which went out, all hand-addressed, to 
friends. 

The week before, President Cleveland himself had written 
every one of the wedding invitations by hand, making them 
easy and informal, as they both wanted the whole affair 
to be: 
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Executive Mansion, 
May 2gth, 1886. 
My dear 
Iam to be married on Wednesday evening at seven o'clock at 
the White House, to Miss Folsom. It will be a very quiet affair 
and I will be extremely gratified at your attendance on the occa- 
sion. 





Yours sincerely, 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


So well had their secret been kept that this was the first certain 
knowledge most of those who received the notes had of the 
engagement, though there had been a small buzz of gossip 
when the Folsoms landed at New York the day before. 

And now “Wednesday evening at seven o'clock” had all 
but arrived. A curious, friendly crowd was pressing about the 
Executive Mansion outside, and in the Blue Room, where the 
ceremony was to take place, Rose Cleveland was asking the 
official doorkeeper to light the candles in the great five-foot 
candelabra given to the White House by President Jackson. 

How lovely the scene the candles lit up! Twenty florists had 
been at work all day decorating every crevice and corner of 
the White House. Flowers were everywhere—roses, orchids, 
lilies-of-the-valley, more roses—and delicate ferns and tall 
palms and bright-foliaged plants from the tropics. Roses fes- 
tooned the mirrors, ropes of smilax the chandeliers. On the 
four great rose-encircled columns of the main corridor were 
shields bearing the national arms made of red and white roses 
and blue immortelles. But here in the Blue Room were the 
choicest blossoms and the most affectionate skill of the White 
House gardeners. Over one mantel was the date, June 2, 1886, 
written in pale-colored pansies on a background of darker 
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pansies. Over the other mantel “C-F’—the initials of the 
bride and groom—appeared in white roses against red. In the 
fireplaces under the mantels red begonias blazed like flames, 
with centaureas scattered for ashes beneath. The pictures and 
mirrors were draped with roses, and a huge wedding bell 
of roses hung in the center of the room. The roses in the 
bell were the kind called Cornelia Cooke, favorites of the 
bride. Long afterward the head gardener of the White House 
told how as First Lady she used to visit his greenhouses and 
inspect his Cornelia Cooke roses. 

“Grow lots of them, Charlie,” she would say, and smile— 
till he promised her thousands. 

The Blue Room is small enough to be pleasantly intimate, 
and only twenty-five or thirty people, close friends and rela- 
tives and the President’s official family, were gathered that 
night for the first and only White House wedding of a Pres- 
ident. Just before seven their small murmur of talk died to 
waiting silence, as at a sign from the famous leader, Sousa, 
the scarlet-coated Marine Band struck up the “Wedding 
March.” There was no procession; the bride and groom walked 
quietly down the wide stairway together and into the Blue 
Room, pausing under the wedding bell, where the Reverend 
Dr. Sutherland awaited them. 

All eyes turned to the bride, standing tall and self-possessed 
in her corded ivory-white satin gown, her rich dark hair 
crowned with orange blossoms and trailing bridal veil. The 
reporters did not fail to note her magnificent diamond neck- 
lace, the gift of the groom, nor her fifteen-foot train, which 
would have reached to the corridor had she not skillfully swept 
it into a “glittering coil” at her feet. But her great triumph 
was that even the women spectators remembered not so much 
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her beautiful costume as her self, her graceful dignity, lovely 
face, and visible glow of trustful happiness. 

“I promise to love, honor, and keep wavtoshe repeated 
solemnly, in the words of the ceremony written especially for 
this occasion. 

And suddenly the rite was over, the guns at the Navy Yard 
were booming a presidential salute of twenty-one guns, from 
every steeple in Washington the bells were pealing out the 
news—and Frances Folsom had become Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, First Lady of the Land. 

At the wedding supper in the state dining room afterward, 
she sat in front of the great mirror Dolly Madison had brought 
to the White House. The decorators had been busy in this 
room too; their masterpiece was the floral centerpiece of the 
bridal table, the good ship Hymen, built of pansies and pink 
roses, with the Stars and Stripes a-flutter from the mainmast 
and tiny white silk flags bearing the initials ‘‘C-F” on the 
masts fore and aft. Supper over, the bride and groom changed 
to traveling clothes and slipped away in the usual shower of 
rice and old shoes for their honeymoon. 

It was raining again as they alighted from their private train 
at Deer Park, Maryland, the next morning and drove to the 
charming cottage President Cleveland had rented for the oc- 
casion. But rain could not dampen their spirits. 

“What a lovely view!” Frances Cleveland exclaimed as they 
paused on the porch. Through the soft green of the trees she 
had caught glimpses of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

“Yes, I thought you'd like it,” chuckled her husband. “And 
they tell me there’s great fishing in the river. If I’m to keep up 
my reputation as a fisherman, you know, I have to go where 
there're plenty of trout.” 
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They laughed together over this, both knowing that he 
really was a good fisherman, and both being very happy. But 
before the day was half over they had discovered something 
that made them so angry it nearly spoiled this happy time. A 
whole carload of over-enterprising reporters, it seemed, had 
followed them in an express train, and set up headquarters so 
close by that they could—and did—watch through field-glasses 
every move the Clevelands made. The bride and groom could 
not go riding in the mountains, or sit quietly on the veranda, 
or so much as appear in different clothes, without its being 
published to the whole nation. The intruders even peeped 
under the covers of the food sent up from the hotel to see 
what they were having for dinner! 

It did little good for decent newspapers to protest loudly 
against such indecent proceedings; the sensational papers kept 
it up anyway. It took all the Clevelands’ ingenuity to avoid a 
repetition of Deer Park when they went for their vacation in 
the Adirondacks later in the summer. Yet this sort of tale- 
bearing was on the whole truthful and not unfriendly. The 
worst came when—as happened almost at once—the same 
scandal-mongers that had spread malicious tales about Grover 
Cleveland during his campaign for the presidency now began 
to tell dark lies about the way he treated his wife. 

One evening in Washington, for example, not long after 
the wedding, Frances Cleveland was a guest of Mr. Henry 
Watterson at a theater party to see Modjeska, and afterward 
they all went behind the scenes to meet the great actress. When 
the party returned to the White House late in the evening for a 
bit of supper, there was the President waiting for them, almost 
as thrilled and pleased to hear of their pleasant experience as 
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they had been to share it. The next day the report was going 
around that he had been so angry he had actually struck his 
wife and had forbidden Watterson the house—though the 
latter was openly there every day for a week afterward. 

Yet in spite of these troubles the year and three-quarters of 
Frances Cleveland’s first term as First Lady were for the most 
part happy and triumphant. Indeed, the newspapers’ prying 
was high tribute to how the young mistress of the White House 
had caught the people’s imagination, and even the lying never 
ventured on anything uncomplimentary to her. The people 
loved her for her youth and beauty and the romance of her 
marriage. They admired her for the quiet grace and efficiency 
with which she tackled her difficult job. Girls in eastern fac- 
tories and on lonely western farms thought of her as of a story- 
book heroine, all romantic glitter, yet with the added attrac- 
tion that she was no heiress of an ancient throne but a simple, 
democratic American, not too different from what they them- 
selves might conceivably become. Even her husband's political 
enemies usually admitted they liked her. It was said of her 
that in her dealings with the people she never made a mistake. 
No wonder she was “‘the nation’s darling”’! 

Her first formal appearance as White House hostess was on 
the New Year’s Day following her marriage, when, a gracious 
picture in her lace-trimmed pink silk and her wedding dia- 
monds, she passed to the Blue Room on the arm of Secretary 
of State Bayard to take her place in the receiving line. Three 
days later, at noon, she gave the first of her own receptions, 
assisted by her mother. They received in the Green Room 
before a cheerful hearth fire. Steadily the line of guests passed 
through the room, the First Lady ready with a smile, a word, 
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and a handshake for each. At last Mrs. Folsom managed to 
slip away for a moment and seek out the President, at work at 
his desk in the library upstairs. 

“Won’t you come down a minute and see how Frank is 
making out?” she asked. 

So the two made their way back very quietly and stood for 
a moment undiscovered in a corner, watching. 

Then, ‘‘She’ll do! She’ll do!” the proud husband whispered, 
pressing his mother-in-law’s arm. 

It was even clearer that she would “‘do”’ at her first Saturday 
afternoon “levee” on January 8, which she had arranged for 
that day so that employed girls and women might come. And 
on January 12, at the first big evening reception to the general 
public, nine thousand people came to shake hands with her 
and the President, the patient line of them stretching all the 
way from the White House to the Treasury Building. 

Not every First Lady has been willing, or able, to stand thus 
for hours on end shaking people’s hands at the rate of perhaps 
forty a minute and smiling all the time as if each guest, whether 
foreign minister or weary stenographer, were a friend she was 
glad to meet. But Frances Cleveland was young and strong 
and did not seem to mind, though it is said that occasionally 
when the crush was too great the guards had to stop the line for 
a moment while she leaned against the nearest sofa to catch 
her breath. 

Besides the many receptions to the public or invited guests 
there were state dinners to be given, innumerable luncheons, 
teas, theater parties, and other functions to give or attend, 
innumerable callers to receive. The arrival of this new First 
Lady in their midst put new life into Washington society that 
winter, till one of the papers began to complain that there 
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were too many parties. With both official society and the pub- 
lic, Mrs. Cleveland was undoubtedly the most popular First 
Lady since the gay Dolly Madison whose mirror had held her 
image on her wedding day. 

Meanwhile there was the White House routine to manage 
too. The private rooms on the second floor had been largely 
redecorated for their new mistress, and she soon put her stamp 
on them all. For one thing, she had a way of brightening them 
up with flowers and song-birds. For another, they say, she hung 
a picture of the President “wherever she could find a peg to 
hang it on.” 

Every afternoon she and the President would go for a drive, 
and as summer came on they often spent week-ends at Oak 
View, or Red Top, as the papers insisted on calling it on ac- 
count of its new red roof. At this pleasant country house just 
outside Washington they had soon collected a fine assortment 
of pets furnished by friends and admirers—a fox, for example, 
and a cow named Grace. In town, when the President worked 
late at his desk, as he usually did, she would come when not 
busy with callers to sit beside him with a book or her em- 
broidery. And if ever there was a moment otherwise un- 
claimed, she could always find letters to answer: the one from 
the earnest temperance worker asking for advice, the one from 
the woman who had named her baby daughter for the First 
Lady. 

During the autumn of 1887 the Clevelands made a “swing 
around the circle,” visiting many cities in the West and South. 
Everywhere the people crowded to hear the President and 
catch a glimpse of his beautiful wife. In Chicago there was so 
enthusiastic a welcome that Frances Cleveland had to leave 
the parade, tired out before it was anywhere near its destina- 
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tion. In Saint Paul, where she had once gone to school for a 
time, she thrilled with pride to hear her husband publicly 
thank the people that they had ‘neither married nor spoiled” 
her. Just outside Nashville, they were introduced to the widow 
of President Polk, and the older woman and the younger 
chatted pleasantly of the trials and joys of being First Lady. 
Here in the South their hearts were warmed by the welcome 
given Cleveland, the first Democratic President since the Civil 
War: at Chattanooga a great streamer across the street bore 
the legend “Our Grover: he has filled the bloody chasm.” 

But after all, the election the following year went against 
the President. So late in February 1889 the Clevelands found 
themselves entertaining Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison at 
dinner, according to the time-honored custom of extending 
hospitality to one’s successors in the White House. And on 
March 4 the retiring First Lady put all to rights, to the very 
flowers on the luncheon table, then went the rounds to bid 
the White House staff good-by. 

‘Now, Jerry,” she said to an old colored servant, “I want you 
to take good care of all the furniture and ornaments in the 
house, for I want to find everything just as it is now when 
we come back again.” Then, seeing his look of astonishment, 
she repeated it: “We are coming back just four years from 
today.” 

And surprisingly enough, they did just that—a thing which, 
so far, no one else has ever done. 

The party machine had put up a stiff fight against nomi- 
nating Cleveland again, so that listening to the returns from 
the convention was as exciting as the election itself. The Cleve- 
lands were at Gray Gables, the charming summer place they 
had purchased on Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts. A private tele- 
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the fateful night they all gathered—the ex-President and his 
wife, her mother, Governor Russell of Massachusetts and his 
wife, Joseph Jefferson (the famous actor of Rip Van Winkle 
and a close friend of Cleveland’s), and young Charles Jeffer- 
son, the actor’s son. At the most exciting point, Cleveland 
himself calmly got up to go out and dry his neglected fish-lines. 
But things were going better and better by the time he came 
back. 

“Look, it is, getting light outside,” Frances Cleveland re- 
marked, happening to glance up from their tallying. ‘‘Dawn— 
symbolic, isn’t it?” 

Just then the message came over the wire that all the votes 
were in and Cleveland was nominated. 

“Look!” said his wife again, and they saw that the first shaft 
of sunlight had struck square on the candidate’s head. 

This time it was he who was elected and Harrison who went 
down to defeat. So it came about that the Clevelands moved 
back into the White House on March 4, 1893, just as Frances 
Cleveland had said they would. She went about the house and 
grounds greeting everybody by name, and soon it was as if she 
had never been away. 

And yet not quite; for there was a third member of the 
presidential household now, “Baby Ruth” or “Baby Cleve- 
jand,” as the papers called her. She had been born a year and 
a half before, in New York City, where Cleveland had prac- 
ticed his old profession of law between terms. Now, for her 
nursery, they made over the elegant ‘‘Prince of Wales Room,” 
so called because the Prince had occupied it some time before 
on a visit to Washington. Everybody loved this sweet baby. 
In fact, the little girl’s mother finally had to have the southern 
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gates to the White House grounds locked because whenever 
Ruth was brought out to play on the lawn some strange woman 
was sure to appear suddenly from behind the shrubbery, catch 
her up, and hug her. 

The First Lady soon became aware that an ugly rumor was 
going around that she had done this for some dark purpose. 
For alas, the scandal-mongers were busy again—busier than 
ever. Nothing, indeed, seemed to go right during this second 
term. Everything the President did seemed to make him new 
enemies. During that first summer, at the height of one of his 
hardest political battles, he discovered that he had a malignant 
tumor on his jaw, and had to have two secret operations for its 
removal. Only two months after that nightmare time, little 
Fsther Cleveland was born, the first child of a President to be 
born in the White House. 

Esther was a comfort, of course, as was also the third daugh- 
ter, Marion, born at Gray Gables about two years later. But 
politically the atmosphere grew steadily worse, and the lying 
gossip grew darker and darker. The task for the First Lady, of 
course, was to keep her chin up—to smile as graciously, shake 
hands as cordially, as ever. This, everybody agrees, she did to 
perfection. She herself was still popular and admired, though 
the shadow of her husband’s political difficulties lay heavily 
on her spirit. 

When the Clevelands turned over the White House to the 
McKinleys, in March 1897, there was no question of their 
even wanting to come back. They had not been sure, however, 
where they did want to live until one morning at breakfast 
after the First Lady had spent a few hectic days house-hunting 
in the suburbs of New York. 
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“I have an inspiration about our future home,” she an- 
nounced suddenly. 

“So have I,” said the President. 

“What is it?” they asked eagerly, in duet. 

And in duet they replied, ‘‘Princeton!” 

They had visited this pretty university town and had liked 
the quiet streets and the wide campus with its magnificent elm 
trees. They had especially liked the parade the Princeton boys 
arranged for the President, in which one of the banners read 
“Grover, send your boys to Princeton.” To be sure, they had 
no boys as yet, but there was still time] 

So to Princeton they went, and soon settled happily into the 
life of the town. In due time the future Princetonians arrived: 
Richard Folsom in 1897, and Francis Grover in 1903. When 
Richard was born, the students posted a notice on the bulletin 
board: “Grover Cleveland, Jr., arrived today at twelve o’clock. 
Will enter Princeton with the class of 1919, and will play 
center rush on the championship football teams of ’16, ’17, 
"95, anid) 15;" 

Besides thus formally adopting the baby, the students prac- 
tically adopted ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland too. Seats 
were always reserved for them in the front row at big football 
games, and if ignorant unfortunates sat in them by mistake, 
there were sure to be boos and hisses, and someone to cry out, 
“Does that guy think he’s Grover?” or some such taunt, till the 
seats were shamefacedly vacated. On the ex-President’s birth- 
day the boys always celebrated in “Keg Hollow,” then marched 
to Westland, the Cleveland home, to serenade their hero— 
keeping the unsteady ones who had celebrated too thoroughly 
in the background, out of respect for their hero’s wife. 
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She too was a great favorite, almost a patron goddess, it 
would seem. If you were an undergraduate lucky enough to 
be singled out for a chat when she met you on the “quad,” you 
had to pay high in embarrassment for such favor from divinity. 
Some unfeeling classmate would be sure to call out, “Yea!” 
Another, hearing, would cry, “Heads out!’” And there you 
would be, talking to a beautiful and distinguished woman 
in the midst of an increasing ring of grinning fellow-students. 
The ex-First Lady never seemed to mind. She carried it off as 
easily as she had the minor disasters of state receptions. 

All in all, these were peaceful and pleasant years. But a 
great sorrow came to the Clevelands in 1904, when little Ruth 
died. And four years later Frances Cleveland alone faced the 
even greater grief of widowhood. She continued to live at 
Westland, bringing up her children and becoming ever more 
important in Princeton life. In 1913 she was married again, 
to Professor Thomas J. Preston of Princeton University. They 
made their headquarters at Westland, though going often in 
the winter to Florida or California and in the summer to the 
New Hampshire mountains. 

The children, who while they were growing up made the 
fine old colonia! mansion gay with youthful laughter, are 
scattered now. But their mother manages to keep useful and 
amused, with her motoring and her bridge, her church work 
and her philanthropies. 

“I am most interested in the Needle Guild,” she will tell 
you, “of which I am national president. There are branches 
all over the country. Each member makes or buys two articles 
a year, which the guild gives to those who need them.” 

It seems a fitting cause to lie close to the heart of so gracious 
an ex-First Lady. 


THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 





One of the most amazing events in this amaz- 
ing world during the middle 1800's was the 
swift filling up of the vast reaches of the 
North American continent with white people. 
Seeking land, they poured into the central val- 
ley of the Mississippi, followed the Oregon 
Trail to the Far Northwest, penetrated the 
forests along the Great Lakes, spilled over into 
the prairies of Nebraska and Kansas. Then at 
the cry of “Gold!” they dropped their plows 
and joined the trek across plain and mountain 
to the gold fields of California and Colorado. 
So while the wide prairies west of the Missis- 
sippi were still nearly empty there arose a 
booming, roaring mountain frontier still far- 
ther west. Few women knew this mining fron- 
tier as did Augusta Tabor, wife of one of 
Colorado’s most famous “bonanza kings.” 


The Shining Mountains 


UGUSTA TABOR drew her three-legged stool closer 

A: the stove, holding her sick baby near the comforting 

warmth. Outside, a bleak wind charged wailing across 

the prairie, piling snow against the lonely tog cabin and push- 

ing its icy fingers through every chink into the room. Augusta 

clutched her ragged cape about her with fingers shaking from 
ague and the cold. 

“In Maine,” she told her husband bitterly, “I used to have 
a warm house and pretty clothes and a maid to cook for me. 
That was two years ago. And then I married you and came to 
Kansas.” 

“And keen enough you was to come, too,” Horace Tabor 
reminded her. “Anyhow, this winter we got plenty to eat.” 
H. A. W. Tabor was a large, handsome, cheerful young man, 
always sure, like Mr. Micawber, that something would pres- 
ently turn up. 

“Oh, yes, we are eating again,” said Augusta. “One summer 
the crops fail and we nearly starve, the next we have a bumper 
crop and can’t sell it because the railroad hasn’t got through 
yet. And me always slaving over chickens and butter and 
boarders when we can get ’em, and you having to go off to 
Fort Riley to work while I stay home alone with Maxcy—and 

gl 
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the rattlesnakes and Indians. I don’t much fancy you as a 
farmer, Haw.” 

Haw began to tell her how important a man he was in the 
territory, and how he had been a member of the Free-Soil 
Legislature that had been dissolved at the point of Federal 
cannon. For this was in 1859, in the troublous days of “bleed- 
ing Kansas.” 

‘And President Pierce hand in glove with the slavery peo- 
ple,” he explained for the thousandth time. 

This was a sore point with Augusta, for she had been born 
a Pierce and counted the ex-President a distant kinsman. But 
just now she was thinking not of the past so much as of the 
future. 

“I’m not complaining that things have been hard,” she said, 
“only I can’t see anything different ahead.” 


”? 


“Well, next year 





But just then there was a knock on the door, and a haggard 
traveler stumbled in, half dead with cold, hunger, and exhaus- 
tion. It was a neighbor who, as they knew, had gone farther 
west the summer before with a prospecting expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains. He had come back across the plains on 
horseback, deep winter though it was, and now on this bitter 
February day had arrived at Deep Creek, nearly home. Over 
the hot food Augusta set before him, he told his story. 

‘“They’s many of ’em as went out last summer that’s not 
lived to tell of it,” he said. “And many more as come back 
empty-handed. But lift that!” 

He pulled out a small buckskin bag that hung on a thong 
around his neck, and thumped it down on the table. One after 
the other, the Tabors lifted it gingerly. It was heavy. 
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“And look at it!” said their guest, opening the bag and run- 
ning his fingers into the glittering contents. 

Gold! 

It was true, then, there was “gold in them thar hills.” The 
Tabors looked at each other. 

“They always called ’em the Shining Mountains,” the pros- 
pector remarked. ‘Stood to reason they’d be metal where they 
was so many shiny rocks.” 

“I’m for Colorado quick as spring breaks,” announced Ta- 
bor. “Augusta, you ‘and Maxcy can go home to Maine and 
wait till I make my pile.” 

“Indeed I will not!” Augusta was emphatic. “The baby and 
I go with you. You know very well you’d never find any gold 
by yourself.’ 

Spring came early that year, and by April 5 everything was 
ready for the journey. Horace Tabor, who was a stone-cutter 
by trade—that was how he had met Augusta, by working for 
her father at stone-cutting back in Maine—had gone to Fort 
Riley again and earned enough money to stock their prairie 
schooner with corn meal and coffee and molasses, a little 
smoked meat (all they could afford), black powder and lead 
for bullets, and their revolver, shotgun, and antique muzzle- 
loading Kentucky rifles. The party consisted of Horace and 
Augusta Tabor, the small eighteen-months-old Maxcy, and the 
two young men who had come to Kansas with the Tabors, 
Samuel Kellog and Nathaniel Maxcy, after whom the baby 
was named. 

“Pikes Peak or bust!” cried Tabor exuberantly as he yoked 
the oxen. 

“And we won't bust, either!” Augusta added, climbing into 
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the wagon with the baby in her arms. “Maybe by fall we'll be 
able to come back with a little herd of cattle all paid for.” 

“They do say,” put in Nat Maxcy, “that all you do to get 
rich in them mountains is to get hoisted to the top with a 
pulley contraption and then slide down scraping the gold off 
the rocks on the way.” 

The level-headed Augusta turned up her nose at such tall 
tales, but she was as eager as the men to be off for the Shining 
Mountains. 

A hundred and fifty thousand people left for the Pikes Peak 
region that spring and summer, looking for gold. They went 
in covered wagons with flaunting legends: “Lightning Ex- 
press,” ‘‘Root, Hog, or Die,” “Pikes Peak or Bust.” They even 
started across those blank deserts afoot, trundling their meager 
supplies in wheelbarrows. Many perished, of hunger or thirst, 
of heat on the plains or cold in the mountains. Fifty thousand 
turned back, cursing those who had spread such wild tales of 
easy wealth, adding to their “Pikes Peak or Bust’ the cryptic 
postscript “Busted.” 

The Tabor party got through, though it took them ten 
weeks for a journey an automobile can now make in a day. 
They left the road at the Nebraska line and struck off across 
the buffalo-grass plains without even a wagon-rut to guide 
them. Every few miles they would come to a stream, some 
tributary of the Republican River, which they were following. 
They would have to pile the stream bed with sagebrush and 
partly unload the wagon before they could get it across; or, if 
the banks were very steep, they would drive in a stake and use 
block and tackle, the three men tugging for all they were worth 
and Augusta goading on the laboring oxen. 

Sundays they would make camp. The men hunted, stalking 
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antelope or buffalo, or jackrabbits if nothing better offered. 
Augusta stayed at camp to mind the supplies and the baby, to 
do a week’s cooking on her precious cook-stove over a fire of 
buffalo dung she had gathered herself, and to set the week’s 
wash fluttering in the breeze. More than once the others came 
home to find her sitting tense with cocked revolver, guarding 
the supplies from thieving Indians. 

Remembering this journey many years later, Augusta wrote 
that only other women who had crossed the plains in the early 
days could imagine what she endured. But of this part of the 
journey she remembered pleasanter things too—the fragrant 
mornings, the scurrying prairie chickens, the wild flowers she 
gathered, the vast prairie distances, her own girlish delight in 
adventure. And even when joy in beauty and adventure failed, 
she could always go ahead upheld by her high courage and in- 
domitable will. She was a born pioneer. 

As they passed into Colorado, the prairies merged into bar- 
ren sandhills, the river took to disappearing for miles under 
the sand, and finally they were above its headwaters in a desert 
country under a blazing sun. The cattle were weak from lack 
of grazing, and a desert-death stared them all in the face. 

“T reckon we're beaten,” said one of the men. ‘“We’ll have to 
go back.” 

“Let’s strike out ahead and trust to luck,” said Tabor the 
hopeful. 

“Better go back as far as our last camp with water, rest 
the cattle, and prepare for a dry time ahead,” said practical 
Augusta. 

They took her advice. Then several days later at dawn, with 
full canteens and a desperate courage, they struck out due west 
across the rolling sandhills, making for the far jagged line 
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against the burning sky that meant the Rockies. For nearly two 
days they labored westward with death stalking them. Then, 
in the afternoon of the second day, they saw a game-trail and 
followed it to the Big Sandy—and water. 

There were more dry days and desperate chances ahead, but 
the worst was over, and by the middle of June, gaunt and weak 
both man and beast, the party pulled into the little boom min- 
ing town of Denver. 

A week or two later they were on their way again, heading 
up into the heart of the Rockies. Augusta spent three weeks in 
camp alone with Maxcy, in constant terror of Indians and 
mountain lions, while the men were off on fruitless prospect- 
ing expeditions. Then for three weeks she did the work of a 
man on a journey more back-breaking and heart-rending than 
that across the plains: helping break a road for the wagon 
through virgin forests and up slopes so steep that the travelers 
often slept almost bolt upright on the mountainside, with 
their feet propped against an anchored log. When at last they 
rolled into the little mining camp at Payne’s Bar, the un- 
kempt, red-shirted miners crowded about them, gaping and 
exclaiming with delight. 

“Wal, I swan—a cow!” 

“And they’s grub in the wagon!” 

“And a white woman!” 

“A good-looker too! And if she ain’t got a cook-stove!” 

“And dad-gast it if that ain’t a baby!” 

Augusta was the first white woman, and Maxcy the first 
white baby, in the whole Clear Creek country. 

She took command at once, for she was developing self- 
confidence, drive, and a sharpening tongue in her pioneering. 
When her husband and young Kellog had put up a tent-house 
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she sent them off prospecting. She herself stayed to look after 
little Maxcy, nurse big Maxcy, who was sick with mountain 
fever, tend to the oxen and the cow, and cook for the camp. 
In no time at all her bread and pies were famous, and her 
bakery and boarding-table that summer—as often after— 
brought in more money than all Haw’s panning for gold. 

Tabor did stake a claim. But when the first snow fell, in 
September, an old prospector from California slouched into 
the Tabor cabin. _ 

“Wal, stranger,” he drawled, aiming a stream of tobacco 
juice accurately through an open lid of the famous cook-stove, 
“ye sure ain’t reckoning to stay in these here mountains all 
winter, be ye? ’Tain’t no place fer a lady. Half a mountain of 
snow’s apt to slide down on ye any minute.” 

Acting on this friendly warning, Tabor took Augusta and 
Maxcy down to Denver for the winter. But he himself went 
back to his claim—and found the solicitous old miner working 
it! By the rough law of the frontier, claim-jumpers deserve no 
mercy. Augusta, toiling away in Denver at her boarding-house, 
was inclined to be angry with her soft-hearted husband for not 
filling the old traitor with buckshot. 

In February 1860, just a year after they had first heard of 
gold in the Shining Mountains, the Tabors sold their cow to 
buy supplies and set out for the headwaters of the Arkansas, 
where, rumor said, new strikes had been made. Augusta had 
been ill again, so ill that she had to be lifted into the wagon. 
But she would not hear of putting the trip off; and indeed she 
soon recovered in the bracing mountain air. 

This proved to be another epic journey. Painfully, yard by 
yard, they hoisted the heavy wagon up the precipitous divide, 
looking back each night to see the previous day’s campfire still 
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smoking a little below them. The summit reached at last, they 
gazed down into the enormous bowl of South Park, green with 
grass and gleaming with streams and rimmed with snow- 
capped mountains. 

“How glorious!” cried Augusta. 

“I'll bet them river beds are made of gold,” said her hus- 
band. 

For weeks they wandered along those streams, panning the 
black mud for the gold. One cold night a little lost burro stood 
warming himself in the ashes of their campfire. Next day, 
when the men had been off all day long and Augusta was wor- 
ried about them, he thrust his head into the tent friendly-wise, 
and leaning on his neck she had a good cry and was comforted. 
When the men did come back, however, it was to admit they 
were lost; the only way anyone could think of to decide in 
which direction to go next was to stand a stick on end and 
take the path it pointed in falling. They went that way, and 
had more adventures, and wasted a month building sluice- 
boxes and trying to sift out fine gold dust from tons of black 
mud. At last even Tabor stopped joking about the diamonds 
he would buy in the autumn. Augusta was silently wondering 
how long before they would have to kill the oxen for food and 
start back over that terrible pass with only the little burro 
for beast of burden. 

Then one morning they started up from their venison and 
sassafras tea at the sound of a man’s voice hailing them. 

“I seen yer smoke from up the stream a piece,” said the 
stranger. ‘Can ye spare a few rounds of ammunition?” 

It was the first human being they had met since shortly 
after leaving Denver, and you may be sure they made him wel- 
come. He told them of the hardships and adventures he and 
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California Gulch. 

“Hurray!” shouted Horace Tabor. ‘“My luck holds! Here’s 
where we strike it rich!” 

Augusta and little Maxcy almost did not get to California 
Gulch, for crossing the Arkansas the next day they were swept 
downstream in the wagon-box, wrenched loose by a plunging 
current. But Augusta managed to snatch hold of a willow 
bough as they lurched past and hung on grimly till the men 
rescued them. So, lean and tattered but full of hope, the Tabors 
one May day drove their ox team into the beautiful mountain 
gully which was to be their home for the better part of twenty 
years. 

There were only ten men before them at these diggings. As 
for women, it is said that not even an Indian woman had ever 
been in this valley. The chief worry of the camp just now was 
ammunition for their hunters—for the food was about gone, 
and unluckily one cannot eat even the finest gold nuggets. 

“Them oxen would make right good beef,” said the men. 

At first Augusta rebelled. Eat the faithful friends who had 
drawn them from Kansas City to their Deep Creek farm, then 
all the weary, perilous miles to Denver, through the timbered 
mountains to Payne’s Bar, back to Denver, and over the ter- 
rible Ute Pass to this camp? But there was no other way. They 
made, Augusta remarked later, very tough beef. 

With this tough beef and some dried apples, she started her 
cooking for the camp. She persuaded the leader, Abe Lee, to 
call a meeting to decide what to do about more food, with the 
result that two men started out for Denver, their packs stuffed 
with cooked beef and gold dust. One man was back in ten days, 
leading a train of burros loaded with flour, so that Augusta 
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could set up her boarding-table in earnest. When the other 
man returned, several days later, he brought not only further 
supplies but several hundred more would-be miners. There 
were five thousand fortune-hunters in the gulch by mid- 
summer, 

Augusta had learned something of the rough ways of a fron- 
tier mining camp during her months in Denver. But here was 
something rougher still. Soon the camp was strung up and 
down the stream for five miles. Covered wagons streamed in 
over the road the Tabors had cut with such labor, and hun- 
dreds lined the river, turned into ‘“‘hotels,’’ where men slept 
packed like sardines for warmth against the chilly summer 
nights of this high altitude. Log cabins sprang up like mush- 
rooms. Traders brought gallons of raw whisky and sold it over 
a plank laid across two barrels until the crude saloons and 
dance halls went up. Gamblers swarmed in, smooth poker- 
faced gentry, quick on the trigger. Dance-hall girls, many of 
them Mexicans and half-breed Indians, ogled the miners and 
relieved them of any gold dust they had saved from the gam- 
bling table. As for temperate men and “respectable” women, 
there were so few of them that Augusta can scarcely be blamed 
for becoming a little cynical. 

Augusta had loved the beauty of the mountains, too, and 
this had been a very lovely valley. But by the end of that first 
summer it had been gutted, scraped raw, desolated forever. 
Day after day axes rang on the mountainsides cutting timber 
for cabins and dance halls and sluice-boxes, till the valley was 
bare of its forests. Along the creek the placer miners ripped 
off the top-soil in their search for gold, diverted the water to 
run through their sluice-boxes, and turned the clear mountain 
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stream into a muddy, turbid creek bare of vegetation and 
choked with debris. 

Haw Tabor’s claim was rather high up the valley, where the 
water was still fairly clear. But though he washed out some 
gold that year, Lady Luck was not yet ready to take him by 
the hand. The man just below him, who had come later than 
he, took out many times as much, over eighty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. 

But while Haw was washing gold, Augusta had been far 
from idle. Some of the things she did, such as taking care of 
prospectors who were ill with mountain fever or had been shot 
or stabbed in some brawl, brought in no extra gold. But there 
were her bakery and the good meals she cooked for many 
boarders: these things brought in money. So did her position 
as postmistress, to which she had been unanimously elected, 
and her job of weighing and appraising the miners’ gold. It 
is said that at first, while she was the only woman in camp, she 
even acted as banker for the men, hiding their gold dust in 
her blouse or about her cabin; then all the men could protect 
her and their gold together from wandering desperadoes. 

All in all, the Tabors made something like five thousand 
dollars that summer. So when the early mountain winter set 
in and the miners began drifting away to Denver and the East 
to spend their piles, Augusta went east too, taking little Maxcy 
with her. She earned her trip across the plains by cooking for 
the caravan. In Kansas she visited the Deep Creek farm, and 
spent a thousand dollars on some more land, as an anchor to 
windward. Then she went on to her home in Maine, where 
she felt like a woman who has returned from some other planet. 

Before the ice was all melted in the stream the next summer, 
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the Tabors were back in California Gulch. That was the year 
the Civil War broke out. Horace, remembering his old anti- 
slavery battles for John Brown in Kansas, was at first all for 
enlisting in the Union army. But it seemed to Augusta that 
Horace’s job was here, taking care of his family and carrying 
through what he had begun. The war seemed very far away 
anyhow, in those mountain fastnesses. 

The Tabors got very little from their claim, that summer 
of ’61. True, something like two million dollars’ worth of 
gold was taken from California Gulch that year, twice as much 
as in 1860, but by the close of the season many of the claims, 
including the Tabors’, were nearly worked out. Most of what 
money the Tabors took in came from Augusta’s bakery and 
from the express service they had established to Denver. To 
get the better of the robbers who infested the trails, they began 
to take the miners’ gold dust down to Denver themselves, 
traveling on horseback, the gold hidden under Augusta’s 
saddle blanket because even robbers hesitated to search a 
woman. It was hard work; Augusta never forgot how exhaust- 
ing those trips used to be. That fall they decided to stay in 
the mountains through the winter, since they had found the 
old prospector was lying about snowslides. But they left the 
worked-out gulch for new diggings at Buckskin Joe. 

They were at Buckskin Joe, winter and summer, for seven 
years—seven scarring years of loneliness, exhausting labor, 
and sometimes actual hunger. In that deeply-wooded moun- 
tain gulch ten thousand feet above the sea, ice and snow cut off 
all communication with the world for long months, and not 
till May or June would the miners come flooding back to their 
claims. Tabor had no luck prospecting here either, and after 
a year or so the diggings as a whole petered out. But the Tabors 
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stayed on. Augusta ran her bakery, and kept all the accounts 
for their general store. Sometimes in desperation they lived on 
Horace’s winnings at cards—for, to his wife’s disgust, he was a 
skillful, though honest, gambler. 

In 1868 they heard tales of new strikes at California Gulch, 
and moved back there, setting up their store and bakery at the 
settlement called Oro City. Here for nearly ten years they 
worked, and Augusta scraped and saved. 

‘We'll have a little to retire on, gold or no gold,” she said. 
It looked as though their days of adventure were over. 

But there were other metals than gold in the Shining Moun- 
tains. And Lady Luck was getting ready to put on one of her 
wildest plays, with the Tabors for hero and heroine. 

The placer miners in California Gulch had lavished their 
most picturesque curses on the black mud from which it was 
so hard to extract the gold, and on the huge boulders that were 
so hard to move because they were ‘‘as heavy as lead.’ Now, 
in 1846, it was discovered that the mud was black with car- 
bonate ore, and the boulders were heavy as lead because they 
were largely made of lead—and lead’s aristocratic relative, 
silver. So the dead gulch boomed again. 

Tabor did not go back to prospecting, but his store brought 
in prosperous returns. The year following the discovery of the 
carbonates, he and Augusta and Maxcy, now a tall youth of 
twenty, moved to Leadville, the boom town which was spring- 
ing up on the sagebrush tableland just north of California 
Gulch. Tabor had suggested the name of the new camp, he was 
first postmaster and county treasurer, and when a town gov- 
ernment was formed early in 1878 he was chosen first mayor. 

One day in April 1878 two down-at-the-heels prospectors 
clumped in their heavy boots into the roomy log cabin that 
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served the Tabors for home, post office, and store. Leaning 
against the counter, they asked Mayor Tabor, in strong Ger- 
man accents, to grubstake them for a few weeks while they did 
a little prospecting. 

“Ve vas prospecting since long time,” they explained. “Ve 
know chust py looking if dey is ore dere. You grubstake us und 
ve gif you one t’ird vat ve find.” 

Augusta looked up from her sewing, where she sat behind 
the cash box. ‘‘Now, Horace,” she admonished her husband, 
“don’t you let them fool you.’”’ But she knew it would do no 
good. How many times before had she vainly preached caution 
to this husband of hers who so hated to say no—and still be- 
lieved in his luck! 

“It’s a go, boys,” Haw was saying heartily. He began to get 
together the salt pork and beans for their stake, and gave them 
enough cash to pay their lodging at one of the cheap flop- 
houses. About seventeen dollars it cost him in all. 

Two or three weeks later, when both Haw and Augusta had 
forgotten all about the matter, these two prospectors, Rische 
and Hooke, came clumping into the store-post office again. In 
spite of their German calm, they were plainly excited. 

“Ve've struck it!” cried Rische, thumping down on the 
counter a heavy bag of silver ore. 

And, strange to say, it was true. Next day Tabor went with 
them to their mining shaft, and that very day the three of 
them took out silver ore that sold to the smelter for over two 
hundred dollars. What a dinner Augusta cooked for them all 
that night! 

And now such a rain of silver fell upon the Tabors that their 
world was a blinding, glittering glare. By midsummer that 
first mine, the Little Pittsburgh, was paying fifty thousand a 
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month. As the money rolled in, Horace Tabor reinvested 
much of it in other mines, and within a year he was a multi- 
millionaire. 

He began to spend his money with lavish recklessness—as 
though the United States mint were his personal property, as 
somebody has put it. He wore plug hats and expensive suits 
and diamond shirt-studs, scolded Augusta for her simple taste 
in clothes, and thought nothing of spending a sizable fortune 
on a jewel said to have belonged once to Queen Isabella of 
Spain. He built-a hotel, an opera house, a bank, and a whole 
business block in Leadville, gave lavishly to every charity, 
founded fire-fighting companies, equipped militia, and became 
Leadville’s most famous, flashy, and popular citizen. He went 
into politics and got himself elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Colorado. Augusta—who was appalled by all this extravagance 
and display—persuaded him to make their new house reason- 
ably modest, but she could not keep him from moving it bodily 
to Carbonate Row and setting it down flush with the sidewalk 
among the ugly and expensive houses of the other Carbonate 
Kings. 

Thus Augusta, Carbonate Queen in spite of herself, spent 
two topsy-turvy years in Leadville, that magic city which had 
sprung up overnight at the touch of a silver wand. It was a 
roaring, jostling, brazen town, whose muddy streets were 
jammed with picturesque and violent crowds, and lined with 
flimsy false-fronted stores and casual unpainted shanties. 
Buckboard stages with two or three spans of mules came reel- 
ing in from Denver every day, careening around the hairpin 
turns of the rocky mountain road. At night seven brass bands 
played in front of the variety theaters, then paraded to attract 
customers. Oil-lamps blazed in the dance halls and gambling 
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hells, and the shouts of drunken laughter were often enough 
punctuated by pistol shots. Gangs of desperadoes harried the 
town. The petty thieving of hungry prospectors annoyed the 
money-minded citizens as much as the killings of the outlaws. 
The gala spirit of the opening of Tabor’s Opera House was 
almost quenched by the first vigilante hangings. In 1880 there 
was a strike in the mines, first of the long series of labor strug- 
gles which have gripped the mining regions to this day. In 
this, sad to say, Horace Tabor, millionaire employer, seems 
to have forgotten the long years when he was one of the under- 
dogs himself. 

Augusta would never have forgotten. It is told of her that 
she had so little snobbishness that she always insisted on ask- 
ing the servants in when they had music in the parlor, no 
matter who the guests might be. That was after Horace had 
practically forced her to stop doing all the work herself. It 
was not possible for Augusta to lay aside like an old coat her 
simple tastes and hard-working past, as Horace was doing. She 
had too much good taste to like flashy display, too much New 
England thrift to like this reckless spending. Perhaps, twenty 
years ago, she might have learned. But now she was middle- 
aged and tired, and the beauty of her youth had set into stiff 
angles and calluses and worry-wrinkles and bluish eye-glasses. 
She felt out of place and alone. 

She went out very little with Horace now—sulking at home, 
he called it. She did go to one of the grandest of the Leadville 
balis, where her elegant black silk dress trimmed with white 
lace, and the magnificent diamonds Horace had pressed upon 
her, were as fine as anything worn by the wives of the other 
Carbonate Kings. This ball was to inaugurate the clubrooms, 
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stables, and armory of the new Tabor Light Cavalry, one of 
the citizens’ military organizations that were supposed to be 
aimed at the Indians but were really to do vigilante service. 
The cavalrymen were there in the uniforms Tabor had bought 
them, gayer than the ladies in their red trousers and blue coats, 
having laid aside their glittering brass helmets for the ball. 
Horace himself, become a “general,” strutted in his regimen- 
tals, proud of their gold braid and solid gold buckles and 
fifty-dollar gold-embroidered leather belt. Augusta shook her 
head sadly to see his swaggering and back-slapping. She knew 
he was drifting away from her—fast and far. 

Late in 1879 she went home to Maine for a visit. On her 
return he took her to the pretentious new home he had bought 
in Denver; for by that time Denver seemed the coming town 
and Tabor was fast making himself its leading citizen too. As 
Augusta started up the steps, she was stricken with panic. 

“Horace,” she said, “I don’t want to go up those steps if I'll 
ever have to come down them again.” 

She meant that all his extravagance would land them again 
in poverty. That did not happen, at least to her. But she 
escaped only through a more bitter tragedy—that he soon went 
down the steps never to mount again—leaving her behind. 

There was, it was becoming clear to Augusta, another 
woman; a beautiful and rather “‘fast’’ woman, as it developed 
later, young enough to be his daughter, a divorcee, and, in the 
phrase of a later day, a “‘gold-digger.” Bitter medicine, this, 
for the faithful wife who had lost her own youth and beauty, 
and something maybe of her pleasant temper, in the twenty- 
year struggle by her pioneer-husband’s side! 

One desperate night in July, only a few weeks after their 
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move to Denver, Haw finally screwed up his courage to take 
his things over to the hotel. Augusta followed him weeping to 
the door. 

“Don’t leave me!” she begged. ‘“‘Don’t do it, Haw! No one 
else can ever love you or take care of you like I havel”’ 

It was true, and the mau’s heart was wrenched, but he did 
not turn back. Money came from him regularly for a few 
months, but after January 1881 it stopped. Grimly Augusta 
began once more to take in boarders. Tabor sent men to her 
asking her to divorce him. She refused. But later that year she 
did bring suit for her just share of the fortune she had helped 
him build. The scandal was out at last, and all Colorado buzzed 
with the story. 

Augusta held out for many months about the divorce, then 
gave in. But as she rose from signing the documents at the 
close of the trial, she turned to the judge, her face twitching 
with pain. 

“Judge,” she said, “‘please write across the record, Granted 
against my wish!” 

She left the court room shaken with sobs. 

So this play which Lady Luck put on in the Shining Moun- 
tains ends in tragedy. Horace Tabor was elected United States 
Senator to fill out someone else’s term, and married his “Baby 
Doe” in a blaze of diamonds, with the President of the United 
States as guest of honor. On their return to Denver, the second 
Mrs. Tabor dressed her lovely person in sumptuous satins 
and flashing jewels, sewed diamonds on her children’s baby 
dresses, and named her second daughter Silver Dollar. But in 
the early ’go’s the silver boom collapsed, and Tabor’s millions 
faded into air. He knew desperate want once more, and died 
miserably poor. ‘‘Baby Doe,” who had stuck by him as no one 
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believed it was in her to do, lived on for many years in a shack 
by the most famous of Tabor’s ‘‘bonanzas,” the Matchless, 
guarding the mine with an ancient shotgun, until she was 
found there frozen to death one day in 1935. 

And Augusta? She lived for twelve years after the divorce 
“granted against my wish.” She had a good financial settle- 
ment, was prudent as always, and never knew poverty again. 
Maxcy stood by her from first to last, and she had friends. But 
her story was over. She lived quietly to herself, remembering 
the past, and died quietly in 1895 on a visit to California. 
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Between the high mountains and the prairies 
lie the rolling foothills, where there is good 
pasturage along the streams and shelter from 
winter storms in the valleys. This is the cow- 
country. Here in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century huge herds of cattle roamed the 
unfenced ranges. Here, to round them up in 
spring and fall and drive the chosen ones to 
market, rode the cowboys. On this frontier, 
too, if not so insistently as in the forests and 
mountains, the settlers had to reckon with the 
Indians. These two, the cowboy and the In- 
dian, have passed into American legend as 
about the most romantic figures of the old 
Wild West. Both Indians and cowboys swarm 
through the story of Libby Smith Collins, and 
a few mining-camp adventures are thrown in 
for good measure. 


From Captive to Cattle Queen 


N | RS. NAT COLLINS was known all over the cow- 
country as the Cattle Queen of Montana. She and 
Dad Collins, her semi-invalid husband, had a big 
ranch about twenty miles from the little town of Choteau, in 
the Teton Valley on the eastern edge of the Rockies. ‘There 
they kept open house—‘‘The latchstring is always loose,” she 
would say—for all and sundry, neighbors, passing cattle deal- 
ers or other “pilgrims,” and crowds of cowboys. Everybody 
called her Auntie Collins, except that the cowboys sometimes 
called her Mother. She was a big, jolly woman, overflowing 
with laughter and kindness. And what tales she could tell! 

Someone would come back from the mountains with a story 
about a mountain lion. 

‘Pooh! You call that a story?” she would ask, her eyes twin- 
kling. 

“Out with it, Auntie!” her audience would cry, scenting a 
good old frontier tall tale. 

Then she would tell them, perhaps, of her youthful exploit 
on a mountain trail in New Mexico while she and her father 
were on an unsuccessful prospecting trip out from Denver. 
On the way back to camp one day she suddenly became aware 
that a mountain lion was crouching on the trail ahead of her. 
Luckily he had not seen her. So she took off her shoes and 
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headed into the brush above the trail, meaning to give him a 
wide berth. Moving stealthily as an Indian, she bent no twig, 
set no stone rolling, and presently came out on the trail again 
at a safe distance beyond. But unluckily she soon came upon 
the cougar’s mate, playing with her cubs and blocking the way 
to camp. And as she was about to steal into the brush a second 
time, a man coming up to meet her from camp shouted, “Run, 
Lib, run! For God’s sake run for your life!l’’ The startled 
mother cougar lunged fiercely at the man, and Libby had to 
shoot twice at the beast to rescue her rescuer. She killed the 
lioness, and bound up the prospector’s wounds. ‘‘Say, boys,” 
the man would say afterwards, “you can talk about grit and 
sand, but that ‘air little white-headed, freckle-faced gal has 
got more sand than all o’ you fellers put together.” 

Or maybe, in lighter mood, she would tell of how once she 
looked up from the preparation of a meal for the freight cara- 
van she was cooking for on the hard, thirsty trip to Montana, 
and saw a huge grizzly bear a few feet away and rapidly coming 
nearer. ‘I mounted the front wheel of the grub wagon,” 
she would chuckle, “tumbled into the box, and from there 
watched the proceedings.” The big, awkward beast nosed 
around, slobbering and prying into tin cans and kettles, then 
went peaceably away. “I talked to him out loud—after he’d 
gone off,” she would say. ‘ ‘You'd think,’ says I, ‘that you 
owned this layout by the way you act, but that’s all right, help 
yourself to all the grub you want, for we can get more where 
that came from, but for heaven’s sake don’t drink the water 
dry!’ Most likely you folks never went three days with nothing 
to drink but a very little juice off canned fruit and another 
day without even that. If you had, like we had earlier on that 
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trip when we were lost in the Bad Lands, you’d know why I 
told that bear to lay off the water.” 

Or it might be the exciting tale of how almost at the be- 
ginning of this trip, she was rescued by a friendly Indian from 
a charging buffalo bull. It was Sunday and everybody was 
keeping camp, when a herd of buffalo thundered toward them 
across the prairie, fleeing from Indian hunters. One great 
bull, wounded by the spears, fell close to the camp, and the 
yelling hunters began to circle around him on their ponies. 
Suddenly the bull rose up and charged through the circle with 
lowered head, bellowing with pain and rage. By ill chance, 
Libby stood right in his path! For a second she was frozen 
with terror. Then she ran as she had never run before, head- 
ing for a small cottonwood tree near by, around which she 
flung her arm to stop herself while the bull thundered past. As 
the maddened beast turned to charge again, Libby felt herself 
lifted to the back of a running pony before an Indian brave. 
With yells and kicks the Indian urged the pony toward camp, 
the bull’s breath almost on its flanks behind. Through the 
camp they dashed and out the other side, circling round, while 
men came with rifles to shoot their pursuer. The great bull 
dropped dead in his tracks. When the meat was divided, the 
Indians gave Libby the tongue, choicest morsel of all, as a 
friendly gift in compensation for her experience. 

Most of Libby Collins’s tales about Indians were not so com- 
plimentary. In fact, she did not have any too good an opinion 
of the first Americans. It was not that she did not get on well 
with the peaceful Montana Indians: “the best of neighbors,” 
she called them. But most of her tales were about her experi- 
ences with the red men in her girlhood days, between the time 
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when she and her parents crossed the plains to Colorado with 
the Pikes Peak gold rush to the late 1850's, and the November 
day in 1863 when she pulled for the first time into a Montana 
town, the only woman—or girl, rather—amid the hundred 
and fifty or so men of a freight caravan. And in telling these 
yarns of long ago she was prone to speak of the Indians as “‘red 
fiends” or ‘‘detestable, ugly, and repulsive red men,” just as 
most of the other pioneers did. The Indian stories were much 
the tallest of the tall tales Libby Collins told, and you cannot 
get her old neighbors to vouch for them. But from before the 
time of Davy Crockett, the great bear-hunter, the frontiersman 
has been privileged to embroider his exploits a little. Certainly 
Libby Collins had as many and as exciting exploits to em- 
broider as the next tale-teller—if she did embroider them. 

The stories begin on the Nebraska prairie with the gold- 
rush caravan, when Libby—she was Libby Smith then—was 
about fourteen. The Indians were friendly, and some of the 
emigrants had been to witness an Indian burial that afternoon. 
As Libby was bending over the campfire cooking supper, the 
chief’s son stole up and gave her a kiss. 

“White Lily,” he murmured. 

Whirling about in her surprise, the Lily slapped him so 
smartly that his nose bled. Lucky for little Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, and for the whole caravan, that the chief decided to take 
that slap as a joke, and to commend the young lady on her 
spirit. But the chief’s son never forgot. 

Libby’s next notable encounter with the Indians was on 
that prospecting trip into New Mexico a year or two later. 
She came upon some Navaho girls and talked with them by 
signs, and later was taken to visit their pueblo. They were very 
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good to her and loaded her with presents; but she found the 
dark, crowded pueblo so close and terrifying that she fainted 
away and always remembered the experience as a sort of night- 
mare. 

But the most thrilling of Libby’s Indian stories had to do 
with “Indian troubles” while she lived in a prospector’s log 
cabin in the mountains near Denver. 

Her father had died of “quick consumption,” her youngest 
brother had been killed in the mountains by a roving band of 
Indians, and another brother had got “petticoat fever” and 
brought home from Iowa an aloof and rather snobbish bride. 
Nobody in the family had struck pay dirt; young Libby and 
her fretful mother were living hard and laborious lives. So 
Libby rejoiced when her brother Chan suggested one summer 
that the two of them join a pleasure party to climb Pikes Peak. 
In later years she grew rapturous whenever she recalled how 
they camped on the summit with the clouds floating below 
them, “‘fleecy, flaky wanderers,” and watched a thunderstorm 
burst about and beneath them at dawn. On the descent they 
saw signs of an Indian battle and fled back into the moun- 
tains, for two nights risking no telltale fire. But the second 
morning they were awakened by the war whoop of the Indians. 

“Here, Lib,” said Chan urgently, ‘‘crawl into these overalls 
and be quick about it!” It would be easier to run with her full 
skirts tucked into overalls; besides, the Indians would not be 
so eager to capture her if they thought her a man. 

A stray bullet lodged in Libby’s knee-cap as she ran, but 
Chan raised her up and carried her to the mouth of a cave 
he had found the day before. The enemy was in full sight of 
them now, could see Chan drop his companion out of sight 
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(whispering, “Be brave!”), then throw his arms wildly up 
toward heaven and leap, apparently into the bowels of the 
earth. They did not dare come nearer. 

The floor of the cave was five feet below the entrance, so that 
both brother and sister were somewhat bruised and lacerated, 
and Libby’s knee was hurting her. They bandaged each other 
with strips of Libby’s dress. After a while Chan climbed out 
and brought pine knots for a fire, which lit up the dim recesses 
of the cavern and glimmered in fantastic light and shadow on 
the ghostly beauty of the stalactites and stalagmites that hung 
from the roof and thrust up from the floor. Later, when Chan 
had gone for help, Libby fell into a fevered sleep, trying not to 
think the quivering points of light were the eyes of wild ani- 
mals. She awoke to find Chan leaning over her and a rescue 
party of miners at the mouth of the cave. 

The very night they returned there was a false alarm of 
attack in Denver, and everybody huddled miserably together 
at the rendezvous, till at three in the morning Mrs. Smith 
said, “Libby, we'll go home. Our twenty-dollar sack of flour is 
in more danger than we are!” And they went. 

But Libby was very sick all that winter with brain fever, 
brought on by hardship and excitement. In the spring it was 
arranged that she should go back to Iowa for a visit, traveling 
with her brother in the freight caravan of which he had just 
become proprietor. About this trip Libby told the tallest tale 
of all. | 

They were surprised, she said, by the Indians at dusk one 
day in a timbered valley. Chan was knocked from the seat of 
the wagon—Libby thought he was dead—and she was dragged 
off the wagon and thrust, blindfolded and bound, before a 
warrior on an Indian pony. There was no halt till the follow- 
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that she had as fellow-prisoners a white woman and her six 
children, the family she had been going to visit. Her captors 
would not let her speak to them. When the party moved on, 
Libby wondered why she was put on a pony while the others 
walked. Pretty soon she understood: she recognized in the 
warrior with whom she rode the old chief whose son she had 
slapped so many moons ago! She was sure of his identity when 
the son himself came up and tried to get her from his father— 
but in vain. Later in the trip the other warriors taunted the 
chief into letting Libby walk; but she clung to a corner of his 
saddle-blanket, and he protected her. 

She needed all the protection he could give, to save her from 
the fate of abuse and finally death that awaited nearly <all 
that ill-starred family, her fellow-prisoners. The chief, having 
bought Libby with a fine pony, bade her sleep at night in his 
daughter’s tepee. When they reached the village, life settled 
at last into routine, made not quite so hard by her privileged 
position. But when Libby saw the hard bright eyes of the 
chief’s son, she felt for the matches she had hidden in the hem 
of her skirt, and resolved to kill herself by eating the poisonous 
sulphur on them rather than fall into his hands. 

The test of her resolution came one night when the chief 
was away with a war party. The chief's daughter wandered off 
with her sweetheart. Libby was alone. She crouched in the 
darkest corner of the tepee, crying with terror and wetting 
with her tears the sulphur matches in her hands. She knew he 
would come, and when he came, silently pausing on the thresh- 
old, silently entering, she stuffed the matches desperately into 
her mouth. But the taste and odor nauseated her and involun- 
tarily she spit them out. The wet sulphur flashed and glim- 
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mered as they fell, a rain of witch’s fire, and the intruding war- 
rior fled yelling into the night. A howling crowd of Indians 
gathered about the tepee. But Libby’s quick wits had seen the 
cause of their terror, and she kept them off by dampening and 
rubbing the matches to make them shine. After a while the 
Indians went away. 

Next morning the camp was astir early. It was clear that 
there had been a council, and that not only the White Lily 
but two other prisoners—an Indian and a Mexican, who had 
been brought into camp by a war party after Libby’s arrival 
—were to suffer for the White Lily’s meddling with witch- 
craft. The Mexican died first, burned at the stake. He was a 
brave man. “Adios, little sweetheart,’ he said to Libby. “If 
your life is spared, avenge my death.”” They made Libby watch 
him die. 

The Indian prisoner was next. He znd Libby were to run 
the gauntlet: and if they could still walk after passing between 
a long double row of armed enemies, they were free. The In- 
dian too was brave; but he could not survive that ordeal. 

Then it was Libby’s turn. As she tried to pluck up the last 
desperate courage to run toward that bristling line, she caught 
sight of the chief's party returning across the prairie. A wild 
hope flared up within her. If she could only gain time, even a 
little time! But they were prodding her on. At last she started 
to run, but just this side the entrance to the gauntlet she 
swerved suddenly—and was felled at the feet of the chief's 
pony by a tomahawk blow from the chief's son. 

Libby recovered from the blow, after weeks of delirium. 
Then she showed the Indians how she made the “‘spirit fire,” 
and told them she was a good spirit as long as they treated her 
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well. Things went better after that. But she was very glad 
when bullet wounds and bits of “soldier cloth” among a re- 
turning war party told her that the bluecoats were not far 
off and she might be rescued soon. When at last the soldiers 
came, the chief bade her go to the tepee, and his daughter 
covered her with buffalo robes; but she knew by laying her ear 
to the ground that horses had ridden into camp. Then the 
chief came to her. 

“You want go?” he asked; and when she dared not answer, 
“You want go, cry much. Laugh glad, braves mad, kill pale- 
faces. White Lily go now. Come back sometime.” 

So she clung lovingly to the chief, pretending that she didn’t 
want to go with the white men. Yet when she had finally rid- 
den off down the canyon with them, and found Chan with the 
company, not dead at all as she had supposed—well, it is only 
a weak beginning to say it was a happy hour. 

“Bravo, Auntie!” the cowboys would cry when she had told 
this story. “No Injun could get ahead of you. You was a young 
tiger cat, I’ll bet.” 

“They called me the White Lily,” she would remind them 
demurely, but with twinkling eyes. 

Once a well-informed “‘pilgrim,” fresh from the East, was 
impolite enough to remark that he had understood most of the 
Indian troubles in Colorado took place after she left. 

“Get along with ye,” she retorted tartly, “don’t ye know 
there’s plenty of Indian trouble that never gets into the 
books?”’ 

Which he had to admit was true. 

Libby had taken several trips across the plains, cooking for 
the freight caravan with which she and Chan finally arrived at 
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Virginia City, Montana, after that difficult and dangerous trip 
through the Bad Lands. Although she was only nineteen, she 
was already a seasoned frontierswoman. 

For some time Libby Smith’s life in Montana was not 
greatly different from her life in Colorado. Virginia City, Ban- 
nock, Silver City, even Last Chance (Helena), all the towns 
she lived in during the next ten or twelve years, were boom 
mining towns in the Rocky Mountains, just as Denver was. 
Her first winter in Virginia City was Virginia City’s first win- 
ter too, and you can imagine how crude was the little mining 
camp straggling along the gulch in the snow. Libby took care 
of her brother, who was ill all winter, cooked or sewed for the 
miners when she could, and got a start at the amateur nursing 
she later depended on for her livelihood. After Chan had gone 
back to Colorado, Libby stayed on, first at Bannock, then at 
Helena, nursing. 

One winter night early in 1874, in Helena, she was watching 
at the bedside of a dying woman. Glancing at the clock on the 
stand, she noted that it was just 3 a.m. But something else 
caught the tail of her eye as she turned back toward her patient 
—the sky over the town was all aglow. Hastening to the win- 
dow, she stood gazing out through the storm. At the same mo- 
ment a great clangor of bells and the shouting of men gave the 
alarm. Half the town was ablaze—ablaze with one of those 
swift fires that used so often to sweep through the frontier 
towns, keeling over their sleazy wooden buildings like houses 
of cards. Libby realized that her own home lay straight in the 
path of the flames. And as she turned back to the bed, sick 
with knowledge of having lost all she had, she saw that her pa- 
tient was dead. She had never felt more bitter and alone. 

But in the spring she went out to Silver City to nurse, and 
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later took a job cooking for a mining camp at Canyon Creek. 
It must have been here that she met the young placer miner 
Nat Collins. For she said afterward that in May of this year 
“‘a new life opened”’ for her; and on New Year's Eve, back in 
Helena, they were married. 

Even yet Libby Collins had no notion that she was ever go- 
ing to bea cattle queen. Nat Collins had a mine at Silver City, 
and he took his bride to a log cabin there. All went reasonably 
well until Collins was badly injured trying to break a colt, and 
Libby broke her ankle bringing him water along the icy trail 
from the spring. They both lay in the cabin for two days, help- 
less and half delirious with pain. Then came a knock, and 
Old John, a Chinese well known about camp, appeared in the 
door. 

“Missy sickee, John sorry muchee, helpee you,” he said. 

He built a fire, brought food and help, and in a few days 
both of them were in a hospital in Helena. But scarcely had 
they got back to camp, well again but much poorer in purse, 
than a flood washed out their reservoir and a thousand dollars’ 
worth of sluice-boxes. It was the last straw. They sold out the 
mine, bought 180 head of cattle, and rented a ranch in Prickly 
Pear Valley, about eight miles away. Three years later, in 
August 1879, they drove their stock into the beautiful Teton 
Valley, green with grass for the cattle to graze on, watered by 
swift streams from which they could drink, and hemmed in 
by rolling foothills where they could take shelter from win- 
ter cold. At last the Collinses had found their true home. 

What is now the village of Choteau, principal settlement in 
the Teton Valley, was only Old Agency, a trading post for the 
Indian Reservation, when the Collinses came. Libby Collins 
was the first white woman in the valley, and little Carrie Col- 
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lins, who was born in 1881, was the first white baby there. In 
time, of course, other settlers came. Meanwhile more and more 
cattle roamed the hills marked with the white “77” that was 
the Collins brand, and more and more cowboys rode out to 
round them up each spring and fall. 

In those days Libby Collins was very glad of the training in 
caring for the sick that her years of nursing had given her. And 
so were the cowboys, not only those of her own outfit but all 
the cowboys for many miles around. There was no doctor in 
the Teton Valley for years after the Collinses came. All they 
had was Auntie Collins, or, as some called her, the Cowboy’s 
Mother. Had Bill Jones of Bar X Ranch come down with 
some mysterious ailment that looked like measles? Bill’s buddy 
would ride up to the Collins door, and, sombrero in hand, 
beg Auntie Collins to ride back with him and prescribe for 
the case. Was Johnny Pratt thrown from his pony when it 
stumbled in a chuck hole or was knocked over by a fractious 
steer? Auntie Collins would hoist her two hundred and forty 
pounds into the saddle and ride to his rescue. If she found him 
as she was riding the range alone, she would get him somehow 
to his saddle and take him home with her, where she could set 
and heal his broken leg or arm at ease. So her tall tales and her 
hearty laugh and her gentle, skillful hands made her famous 
all through that section of Montana, even before she earned 
the title of Cattle Queen. 

Dad Collins, like the other ranchers, had been in the habit 
of selling his beeves on the hoof to traders who came yearly to 
the ranch to bargain for them. But one year his wife had an 
idea. 

“Nat,” she said, “maybe I’m just thinking it to be con- 
trary, like they say women are, but I don’t think we’re getting 
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value on that stock. Why don’t you take them up to Chicago 
yourself this year?” 

‘The scheme was tried and worked so well that they planned 
to repeat it the next fall. But then, as had happened too often 
before, Nat Collins fell ill just at the wrong moment. Mrs. 
Nat determined to take the cattle east herself. 

This was in 1891, before the days of cowgirls and career 
women, and ladies just didn’t do things like that. But Libby 
Collins knew that she had her own cowboys with her to a man, 
and she knew too that she was quite as capable of managing 
that expedition as her husband or any other man. She was 
going to take those beeves to Chicago, and she wasn’t going to 
stop being a lady in doing it either. 

The roundup was over; the animals to be sold had already 
been cut out from the big herd and were waiting in the corral 
for the start. Slowly, lowing and shuffling through the autumn 
dust, the cattle were eased out of the corral and into the road. 
Cowboys rode ahead of the herd, alongside it, and behind. A 
small band of horses, also destined for the Chicago market, 
was driven into the procession. Finally Libby Collins herself 
mounted the grub wagon and turned the horses’ heads into 
the road. They were off. 

It was a four-day drive to Great Falls, where the stock would 
be loaded onto freight cars for the rest of the journey. All went 
well. During the day they moved slowly eastward, leaving the 
mountains behind them, heading toward the plains, pausing 
only to let the stock graze and drink. At night they camped 
under the stars. The cattle were a dim huddled mass. If ever 
they were frightened—by a streak of heat lightning, perhaps, 
or the eerie call of coyotes in the distant hills, or a rolling mass 
of wind-blown tumbleweed—they might start to mill a little, 
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moving restlessly in a soundless circle. Yet they never broke 
into stampede, but could always be quieted by the low singing 
and gentle talk of the cowboys. Around the campfire there 
were music and laughter and story-telling. Libby Collins was 
in her element. 

The trouble began at Great Falls. They were told that they 
would have to wait until more stock arrived, enough to make 
up a whole train, twenty-two cars, each holding twenty-two 
head. Besides, it developed that there was a rule which forbade 
granting a pass or even selling a ticket for any “lady” to travel 
on a stock train. Expenses piled up as they waited. And to cap 
the climax, one morning Libby found the most valuable horse 
of her band lying dead on the outskirts of the camp: some ill- 
advised cowboy had saddled it, whereupon it had reared so 
violently in its terror that it fell over backward and broke its 
neck. At this point our enterprising stockwoman was so dis- 
couraged that she stole off alone to the banks of the Missouri 
River and had a good cry. After that she felt better, and went 
back to town determined to do or die, to lose all her fortune if 
necessary in getting her rights. 

She got them. Having hunted up the Great Falls representa- 
tive of a Chicago commission firm, she persuaded him to tele- 
graph the proper officials in Saint Paul asking permission for 
her to travel with her stock. A few days later came word that 
she was to be granted a pass, together with a note to all rail- 
road employees bidding them “provide for the comfort of 
Mrs. Nat Collins, the bearer of this pass, in every possible way 
and treat her with all respect due a lady, under penalty of dis- 
charge upon failure to do so.” So at the end of those ten heart- 
breaking days at Great Falls she found herself, as she expressed 
it, ‘‘sitting bolt upright on the leather cushions of that hard- 
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riding ‘caboose’ with the much-dreaded ‘railroad men’ ” about 
her. She needn’t have dreaded them. They treated her with the 
utmost courtesy, then and always afterward. 

As the train pulled out of Great Falls, cowboys from her 
own and other ranches crowded the station platform. She was 
very much the heroine of the hour. They cheered her as she 
mounted the caboose. 

“Success to Auntie Collins!” someone shouted as the train 
began to move. “Success to Auntie Collins, the Cattle Queen 
of Montana!” . 

After that, all went merrily. She was received by high rail- 
road officials in Saint Paul, and rode on to Chicago ahead of 
her stock in a passenger car. At the Chicago stockyards she 
sold her beeves for several hundred dollars more than she had 
been offered for them at the ranch. 

From that time on Libby Collins took the extra beeves to 
Chicago every fall. Her husband’s health continued to fail, 
and the whole management of the ranch fell more and more 
on her. She took to the business as a duck takes to water. Her 
inexhaustible energy carried her through these extra duties, 
while she did not fail in her old ones. They had two houses 
by now, a “town house” at Choteau and a ranch house at Wil- 
low Creek; both she furnished, and decorated with her own 
sketches and watercolors, and at both she presided as a hostess 
overflowing with hospitality. And at the same time other Mon- 
tana cattle-raisers were learning increasingly to trust her judg- 
ment. ‘Throughout the length and breadth of the land,” 
wrote the editor of a Montana paper, “‘she is known as “The 
Cattle Queen of Montana.’ ”’ 

But as the country filled up, the ranges narrowed, and 
Libby the frontierswoman began to feel the old urge to ex- 
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plore wider horizons. When news of the Klondike gold strike 
ran like a prairie fire through the nation, what did Mrs. Nat 
Collins do but pack her kit and “‘pull’” for Alaska! She was in 
Nome when it was a city of sixteen hundred tents. But she 
had no more luck as a prospector in Alaska in the late ’go’s 
than she had had in Colorado or Montana in the ’50’s and ’60’s; 
and after six months she came back. 

It was good to be home again, once more to see the chaps 
and wide hats and long lean bodies and marvelous horseman- 
ship of the cowboys, and to hear the familiar lingo of the trade 
and be hailed once more as Cattle Queen and Auntie. 

“Nat, let’s throw a big feed for the boys,” she said to her 
husband. 

What a “feed” it was! Maggie Fox, the Indian girl who had 
worked for the Collinses since they first came into the valley, 
was still talking about it forty years later. Hollering and shoot- 
ing their pistols into the air, forty or fifty cowboys rode madly 
into Choteau that evening, and reined up their ponies in a 
cloud of dust at the door of Jake Schmidt's Saloon, where the 
banquet was spread. 

‘“Where’s Auntie Collins?” they began shouting as soon as 
they had settled down a little. ““Where’s the Cattle Queen of 
Montana?” Some started pounding on the table and yelling, 
others jumped up to go after her. Pretty soon she appeared, as 
big and breezy and jolly as ever. ‘Hurray for the Cattle Queen 
of Montana!” they sang out. “Let’s all give the little gal the 
glad hand, boys! Welcome home!” And they fell over one an- 
other and nearly knocked over the tables in their hurry to get 
near enough to shake her hand. 

When the “eats” had magically disappeared, the dancing 
started. More cowboys and ranchers appeared, with their wives 
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and sweethearts, and the merriment went on until dawn. 
When the men weren’t dancing, they were doing more eating 
and drinking at their ho itess’s expense, or gambling, or maybe 
fighting. As Maggie remembers it, there were ‘‘only” seventeen 
fights before 6 a.m., when the party broke up—the last of 
them over a lost femitiine overshoe! Then in the morning 
light the revelers rode back to the roundup, still shooting and 
hollering and cheering the Cattle Queen, and singing all 
ninety-eight verses of the “Cowboy’s Lament.”’ Those were 
the days when the West was still wild. 

So life ran on at Choteau and Willow Creek, and the ranges 
got narrower and narrower, and the cowboys were neither so 
many nor so wild;.and Dad and Auntie Collins, like other 
mortals, grew old. Dad Collins died in 1911, and his widow 
found that even her abounding energy was tailing. She took to 
wintering in California, away from the deep cold of the Mon- 
tana winters; in 1921 she died. But before that she had lived 
her vivid life, and had written her story, tall tales and all, into 
a fascinating book. 

They still remember her in the northwest cow-country as 
the Cattle Queen of Montana. 
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Last of all, the tide of emigration seeped in 
over what was left of the enormous grass- 
covered prairies between the central rivers 
and the far western mountain frontier. The 
settling of the Dakotas was in itself a saga, 
or hero-tale, many of the obscure heroes and 
heroines of which came from the home of 
the sagas—Scandinavia. Mary Everson mod- 
estly wonders why her story is given here 
rather than another’s. There is no good rea- 
son, except that it will speak not for her alone, 
but for thousands of other pioneer women of 
the Great Plains. 


A Cabin on the Plains 


F TER two days and two nights the train was still plung- 
A: westward. Mary Dahl stirred restlessly on the hard 
seat of the day coach and let her eyes open on the flow- 
ing landscape gray with another dawn. Then she sat up, 
smoothed down her rumpled waist, and rearranged the full 
folds of her woolen skirt. No use even trying to sleep any more. 
Whoever would have thought America was so big? Mary had 
never been on a train in her life before, and now she had not 
been off one for two days. Her mind fled backward along the 
shadowy rails, eastward into yesterday, with its long hours of 
discomfort and growing wonder in the crowded train . . 
still backward and eastward to day-before-yesterday, in New 
York, when the immigrant officials had herded them roughly 
into the coaches and sped them on their way . . . still back- 
ward, still eastward, out of America to the huddled days in the 
steerage of a great Atlantic steamship . . . and across the 
ocean to the port where they had climbed aboard ship, eying 
their homemade chests of clothes and hugging their first day’s 
lunch . . . to Norway at last, to dear, familiar Norway. So far, 
so far. 

Outside the window trees and streams and casual little 
towns still flowed into the distance behind them. Surely by 
now, she thought, they must be coming to Wisconsin? Elef 
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lived in Wisconsin, and Elef had always been a good brother 
to her, though he was seven years younger than she. Perhaps 
she would see Elef today. 

The other two girls and the young man in Mary’s party 
were fully awake now, and they all began talking excitedly in 
Norwegian. They had each paid down forty dollars, saved 
through long, careful years, for passage from Bergen, Norway, 
to Viroqua, Wisconsin. The others all had people in Viroqua, 
and had already bought their tickets "when Mary joined them. 
It would be all right, certainly: was not Viroqua in Wisconsin, 
and was not Wisconsin where Elef lived? Yet when word fil- 
tered through the car that they had been riding through Wis- 
consin for hours already, a little cold doubt clutched at Mary’s 
heart. Who ever would have supposed America was so big? 

“Viroqua! Viroqua!” bawled the conductor, and began to 
hustle the four young people into the aisle, shouting at them 
in the funny way people have when speaking to foreigners, as 
if it were easier to understand a foreign language when it is 
spoken loudly. 

In wild haste Mary patted down her brown coiled braids 
and stuck a final desperate pin where they were gathered at the 
nape of her neck. With trembling fingers she tied her pretty 
silk head shawl under her chin and drew around her shoulders 
her big black shawl with its bright embroidered border. 

“How excited I am, Mary!” one of the girls murmured as 
they gathered their bundles together. ‘‘I know my folks will be 
at the station to meet me. What a pity you didn’t write Elef 
to come too!” 

“I'll find him,” said Mary stoutly. She did not mention the 
little cold doubt. 

The doubt had grown bigger and colder half an hour later, 
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when the others had all gone off with their people, and she 
was left alone in the strange station waiting room among the 
strange people jabbering in a strange tongue. But she was no 
longer a child, she told herself sternly; she was a woman of 
nearly thirty who for fifteen years had been a wage-earner, 
living away from home, often even alone for months at a time 
at her employer’s saeter, a lonely cabin in the fastnesses of the 
Norwegian mountains, where she tended his cattle in their 
high summer pastures. 

The thing to do was to find someone who could speak her 
language. That blue-eyed man who had just come into the 
station had the look of a Norseman. Moving nearer as he went 
to the window, Mary heard him speaking to the agent about 
some freight—in Norwegian. 

“Surely you are from Norway, sir?” she cried eagerly as he 
turned to go. And when he nodded, “Do you know a young 
man named Elef Dahl, from Gudbrandsdal?” 

The stranger did not know Elef, but he was very kind, and 
arranged for her to ride out to a farm near by which was the 
home of a family from her own district in Norway. It was 
rather like a story-book, for they proved to be old friends of 
her mother’s. To be sure, America was very big, but this part 
of it turned out to be full of Mary Dahl’s own people. 

These Gudbrandsdal folk found Mary a job in a boarding- 
house run by some Danish people at Liberty Pall, a little in- 
land town not far away. Mary could understand Danish, and 
the weekly wage of a dollar and a quarter looked enormous to 
her after herding cattle and doing dairy work in Norway for a 
yearly wage of two dollars, two pairs of shoes, and ten yards of 
woolen cloth. She was an excellent dairy maid. During the 
three wecks she was with these Danish people, their three cows, 
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which had not been supplying enough butter to feed the board- 
ers, yielded plenty for them and enough extra for Mary’s em- 
ployer to sell it and buy a new pair of shoes. When Mary gave 
notice, this woman was furious and set her to washing heavy 
grain sacks all the last day as a punishment for being so valua- 
ble an employee and yet daring to leave! 

But Mary Dahl had never intended to settle down here. As 
soon as she had a chance after arriving in Liberty Pall she went 
to the post office, which was just a cage with a window in it in 
one corner of the village store. She asked the storekeeper- 
postmaster, who was a Swede, about her brother Elef. 

“Don’t know him,” he said, scratching his head. ‘‘Can’t say 
I ever heard the name. Hey, Peder!’’—this to a villager leaning 
against the cracker barrel—‘‘ever hear of a man named Elef 
Dahle” 

‘“‘Where’s he live?” asked the man called Peder. 

“Near Stoughton, Wisconsin,” Mary told him. 

‘“‘Humph. That’s a hundred and fifty miles from here if it’s 
an inch.” 

Mary sighed. ‘I thought Wisconsin would be like a township 
in Norway,” she said, ‘and I could maybe walk there from 
Viroqua, or go an hour on the stage.” 

“You better write him a letter,” advised the postmaster 
kindly. “I'll address it for you, and if your brother’s in Stough- 
ton you should get back an answer in a few days.” 

So Mary wrote the letter then and there, and the postmaster 
sent it off. Sure enough, in a few days there came an answer 
from Elef, with a ten-dollar bill to buy her ticket. It never oc- 
curred to Mary to write him again and say when she was com- 
ing. But when the angry Danish people at the boarding-house 
refused to take her and her chest to the station, she hired a 
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livery rig; and when—naturally—Elef was not at Stoughton 
to meet her, she hired another to take her to Utica, two miles 
from where he worked. She left her chest at Utica and walked 
out to the farm. 

It was good to see Elef again. 

Elef, Mr. and Mrs. Rasmus Olson, cousins of the Dahls’, 
and the Olson children all lived on this farm with the family 
for whom Elef worked. He found work for his sister as ‘‘hired 
girl” for some well-to-do neighboring farm people named 
Hauge. She did the rough work about the house and took 
charge of the five cows. In summer they paid her a dollar anda 
quarter a week, with some extra in harvest time, when she 
helped in the fields; in winter, when there was not quite so 
much to do, she received only a dollar. The Hauges liked her 
and she liked them. She stayed there a year. 

But Mary Dahl was tired of hiring out. What she really 
wanted was a home of her own. And all through that winter 
she was corresponding with Ole Everson, Rasmus Olson’s 
brother-in-law, who had filed on a homestead out on the Da- 
kota prairies. She had known Ole Everson and his family when 
they were all young people together in Norway, and the first 
news of home-folks she had heard at Elef’s was that Ole Ever- 
son’s young wife had recently died. Now the widower was 
writing to Mary Dahl about how lonely and helpless he felt 
with no woman in the house, and how badly his three little 
boys needed a mother. Would she come out and work for him 
and take care of the children? Better yet, if she could see it that 
way, would she marry him? 

So it happened that one day in April 1886 Mary Dahl said 
good-by to the Hauges and the Olsons, and to Elef, her dear, 
generous brother, and boarded another west-bound train, 
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headed for Bismarck, Dakota Territory. At Bismarck she 
climbed into the high buckboard wagon that served the stage 
route to Washburn. 

As the stage careened to its stopping-place in the straggling 
little frontier town of Washburn, Mary Dahl spied her future 
husband waiting for her in front of Christiansen’s general 
store. She knew him at once, though it was so many years since 
they had been face to face. As for him, he had no trouble pick- 
ing her out, for she was the only woman passenger. She had 
put aside her head shawl for a hat by this time, but she was 
wearing a very handsome large plaid double shawl as a wrap. 
With her plain, strong, gentle face, firm hands, and capable 
figure, she must have seemed to Ole Everson the very minister- 
ing angel of whom he stood in need. 

They went together to the town’s one hotel, where they 
talked for hours, renewing old acquaintance and discussing the 
future. Then the man jogged home across the prairie behind 
his team of mules, to return next day. They were married in 
the little new court house by the justice of the peace. 

Sitting beside him on the high seat of the farm wagon in 
which they were traveling to her new home, Mary Everson 
stole many a questioning glance at this stranger who was now 
her husband. It was a daring thing she had done, this leaving 
Elef and the job which at least made her independent, and 
coming out here to the end of the world (as it seemed) to 
mother another woman's children and depend on an almost 
strange man for her support. Would she be glad she had come? 

She gazed wistfully off over the wide, treeless prairie. An 
ocean of grass! The rolling hillocks were like green ocean 
surges, the dry grass heaved and whispered in the wind like 
the rippled surface of the sea. How far it was to the horizon! 
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Did those wandering wagon-trails really go anywhere? Did 
women really live in the tiny, lonesome log cabins scattered 
here and there over this empty plain? Mary Everson had been 
bred to the waters and forests and mountains of Norway. Al- 
ready she felt the prairie loneliness closing in upon her. 

Yet she could bear loneliness if she must, and hard work she 
was used to. Would it not be joy enough even on this lonesome 
prairie to comfort her husband and mother those poor children 
and build a strong home in a new land? 

Six miles out from Washburn they came to the one-room log 
cabin which for fourteen years was to be Mary Everson’s home. 
It had two little windows and one door, a slab-floor made of 
split logs, and a sod roof propped up by a pole in the center. 
There was a stove with a long pipe thrust through the roof to 
make a chimney. . 

But before she could take in the details of even so simple an 
abode, Mary Everson was deep in making friends with her 
three small step-sons, Ever, Ole, and Ross, aged ten, nine, 
and eight respectively. They had been living on the prairie 
alone with their father for two years; sometimes he had had to 
go off on the two- or three-day trip to Bismarck, leaving them 
all by themselves. So it seemed almost too good to be true that 
they were now to have a new mother. 

Mary Everson plunged into her new job with all her old 
energy. She cleared up the bachelor disorder of the cabin, 
papered the dirty walls with newspaper (it was the best she 
could do), filled the mattresses with clean, fresh prairie hay, 
and hung curtains at the little windows. In between times 
she cooked such luscious meals that the small boys smacked 
their lips and flourished mightily. She had three enormous 
petticoats she had woven for herself in the old country, and 
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these she cut up and made into warm underwear for the chil- 
dren. She milked the cow and took care of the chickens. Later, 
when her husband bought more cows, she took care of them 
all, and of the hogs too, carrying great pails of feed to the pens, 
or bringing in enormous milk pails full of bubbling new milk, 
sometimes three pails in each hand. Likely as not, at the same 
time there would be a baby strapped on her back. 

For children of her own came to grow up with the little 
step-sons. First there was a daughter, Minnie, born on a snow- 
piled January day in 1887, before Mary Everson had been on 
the prairie quite a year. The next year Ben came, two years 
later Richard, and five years after that another daughter, 
Mabel. There was never any doctor to call, either when the 
babies came or later if they were sick or had hurt themselves. 
Once, indeed, when she was five, Minnie did have a doctor— 
but not until her mother had given her efficient first aid. 

The mother was alone in the cabin at the time. There was 
a huge baking in the oven, and she had taken advantage of the 
hot fire to heat her irons so she could attack a bottomless heap 
of unironed clothes. Her husband had gone to Washburn for 
groceries, for some of which he would trade eggs, and fresh 
butter and primost cheese made by his wife. The older boys, 
already in their teens, were usually off somewhere careering 
around on broncos—they were the despair of their father be- 
cause they wanted to be cowboys and did not like to work on 
the farm—but today they were in the yard with the children, 
fooling around the pulley at the well. Suddenly one of them 
came tearing into the house. 

“Mother!” he shouted. “Minnie’s hurt herself in the 
pulley!” 

It was too true. The youngster had been hanging about the 
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well, fascinated by the big boys’ doings, and when one of them 
let the rope go too quickly, her thumb was caught and torn 
quite off at the first joint. Sick with pity and fear, her mother 
caught her up, gently hushing her screams, and bound the poor 
little stump of a thumb tightly to stop the bleeding. Then with 
the child in her arms she started down the road to the nearest 
neighbor’s, a quarter of a mile away. This neighbor set out 
along the Washburn road to meet Minnie’s father, who turned 
back to get the doctor. 

The hard-working mother herself never had a doctor’s serv- 
ices until years later, for a bad chronic sore on her leg. This 
came from years of long, weary days on her feet; she never 
even sat down to meals, but waited on the others, then ate her 
own bite in snatches, from stove or shelf, between other duties. 

Ole Everson bought more land, and broke the prairie sod to 
put in wheat and hay. He bought more cattle and hogs, and put 
up more buildings to house them. He bought horses to work 
the farm, and new farm implements. But, like the other 
pioneer farmers of the plains—Norwegian and Swedish and 
native-born alike—he never seemed to have the money to buy 
his wife the new tools she needed. There were still the same 
crude wooden washtubs and washboard, the same crude, heavy 
dishes and inconvenient little stove, the same hand churn, 
heavy irons, bare floor, and sparse, crude furniture. She still 
hauled water from the well; she still spun wool herself with an 
ancient spinning wheel, knitted all the children’s socks her- 
self, and sewed all their clothing painfully by hand until ten 
or twelve years after she came, when she got her first sewing 
machine. Her oldest child was thirteen and there were 
nine in the family before they moved out of the one-room 
cabin into a better house. 
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Meanwhile it was always the lonely cabin with its people 
against the might of the prairie. In the summer the sun shene 
mercilessly on the baking fields and unprotected house; and 
sometimes there were torrential rains, and sometimes there 
were no rains at all, till the crops shriveled and died. The 
wind blew unceasingly across the level, treeless wastes of rus- 
tling grass. Often it would drive before it long lines of uprooted 
Russian thistles, tumbling like a grotesque army of whirling 
dervishes in the dust and heat. And in the dry weather you 
never knew when the tell-tale taint of smoke on the wind 
would bring warning that the prairie was afire. 

Mary Everson smelt the taint one mild fall day not many 
months before Minnie’s accident. She went to the door, sniff- 
ing the air and shading her eyes with her hand to stare off over 
the prairie. As she looked, a black cloud of smoke arose along 
the northwestern horizon, and under it she saw the cruel scarlet 
line that meant fire. The breeze was blowing it swiftly toward 
them. It was impossible to tell just how far off it was, but clearly 
there was no time to be lost. 

“Minnie! Ben!” she called sharply. ‘“‘“Get those gunny sacks 
from the shed, wet them, and follow me!” 

As she spoke she was strapping the baby on her back papoose- 
fashion. She often carried him that way, for he was a fretful 
child and she scarcely dared leave him alone a moment. When 
he was settled safely she seized some of the gunny sacks brought 
by the panting children and set out for the plowed firebreak 
that surrounded the cluster of farm buildings. The first thing 
she did was to start a back-fire to widen the strip of plowed 
and burnt-over land protecting the buildings. There were 
some valuable haystacks a little way out on the prairie, but 
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their fate. 

The fire roared nearer. A great scorching wind came out of 
it, blowing hot black cinders of burned prairie grass into their 
faces. When the flames struck the firebreak, they crackled and 
jumped and seemed to snap their jaws, like a pack of wild 
beasts trying to leap the barrier. Now and then one would 
manage to get across, and then she would rush at it and beat 
it out with the wet sacks. It was desperate work, what with 
Richard crying on hér back and the others too little to help 
much. At last the fire burned on past the farm, and everything 
was saved but the haystacks. 

But work and sickness were nothing—fires, even crop fail- 
ures were nothing—compared to the terrible loneliness. No 
time to visit even the nearest neighbor. A trip to Washburn 
perhaps once a year. Her husband steady and dependable, but 
a silent man, stern and aloof—very poor company for a woman 
sick with longing for her own people. And always and always 
the prairie; outside her door no friendly hills (oh, for the dear, 
lost mountains of Norway!)—no friendly Wisconsin trees— 
but only the unending level plain to the world’s rim on every 
hand, with the tumbleweed whirling before the wind. Or at 
night the silent, lonely stars, and from the vast darkness the 
lonely call of a coyote and the low whispering of prairie grass. 

It was worst in the winter. In summer she could occasionally 
find time to take her knitting and the smallest children, and 
trudge down the grassy road to Mrs. Hammer's or Mrs. Eng- 
berg’s for a chat. But in winter the prairie cabin was almost a 
prison. Blizzard winds would how! down out of the north, 
scooping up the snow and whirling it about till you could not 
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see two feet through the stinging storm. When, two or three 
days later, the wind fell, the mercury would fall too, and at 
twenty to forty below the people would begin to dig them- 
selves out of their cabins, which were buried to the eaves in 
snow. At such times, when she looked off over the prairie, it 
was more than ever like a sea—but a glittering white and mo- 
tionless sea, with every surge and ripple caught fast in the grip 
of the cold. 

Never would Mary Everson forget the severe winter of 
1887-88, the year Ben was born. They had to tunnel to the 
barn to get to the cattle, and the log cabins and shanties of 
Washburn completely disappeared in the drifts, with only 
curls of smoke from the chimneys to show they were still there. 

That was the winter when Michael Falck, the husband of 
one of Mary’s best friends, nearly lost his life in a blizzard. He 
was caught on the prairie during one of his regular freighting 
trips between Washburn and Bismarck. When you are lost in 
a blizzard, just as when you are lost in a forest, you are likely 
to keep going round and round in a circle, never getting any- 
where. So Michael Falck gave his horses their head, hoping 
they would find the way. At last he spied a dim light through 
the storm, and stumbled with clumping, frozen feet into the 
Loftness cabin, some ten miles from home. Mary Everson did 
what she could to help Hilda Falck nurse her husband back 
to health; but it was hard to find time in her crowded days to 
do nursing for the neighbors. 

The most famous blizzard came on Thanksgiving Day in 
1896. Billy Ben, a young man from Washburn, was staying at 
the Eversons’ while he did some carpentry work. The storm 
broke with appalling suddenness late in the afternoon, when 
he and the Everson men were all busy about the barn. They 
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smother, leaning against the wind, with the sharp snow cut- 
ting their faces like driven sand. The storm pursued them as 
they slid through the half-opened door and shoved it shut be- 
hind them with mighty effort. The snow was already beginning 
to sift through the chinks in the cabin logs, and the wind 
howled fiercely as it hurled itself against the rattling little 
panes of the windows. 

“I’ve seen them come up suddenly, but never before so sud- 
denly as this,” said Ole Everson as he stamped the snow from 
his clothes before the fire. He spoke in Norwegian, as they 
always did among themselves. 

His wife, bustling about to make all snug against the storm, 
answered in a troubled voice, “‘God protect all who are caught 
out on the prairie this night!” 

“And there will be many of them, I fear, what with all the 
visiting here and there for the holiday,” put in Billy Ben. As 
they learned later, this was indeed true. 

The great problem for those at home was to get to the stock, 
to feed and tend it during the three days of the storm. The 
men worked frantically to dig their way through the drifts, and 
managed to care for the animals; but not all the neighbors, 
sad to say, had such good success. 

Afterward, when the wind had died down, the Holton boys 
came across the drifts to see how the Eversons had fared, and 
they brought a queer tale of how they had cared for their own 
cattle. Before setting out for the barn, each had tied one end of 
a ball of twine to something in the house and the other end to 
his waist: this was to guide them back to the house through the 
blinding blizzard. But when they wanted to start back they 
found the wind had worn the twine clear through—and they 
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were lost only a few yards from home! In the house, however, 
the rest of the family had discovered the broken twine and be- 
gan blowing loud blasts on the boys’ band instruments. Shout- 
ing was of no use against that wind, but the big horns turned 
the trick; soon Engebrigt and Ole were safe by the roaring 
fire. 

So you see there were neighbors; it was not all loneliness. 
Mary Everson had several dear friends from her own country 
among these neighbors living from a quarter-mile to a mile 
away. There was as much visiting back and forth as the busy 
women had time for. If ever there was a party, it was usually 
some church affair, perhaps a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid. For 
Mary Everson was very active in the little Norwegian church, 
which met at first in the schoolhouse a quarter of a mile across 
the prairie. The preachers who came there on their rounds al- 
ways stayed the night at the Eversons’. Mary Everson was fa- 
mous all over the district for her hospitality. 

Things began to look up for the Eversons not long after the 
year of the great Thanksgiving blizzard. Crops were generally 
good in the ’go’s, and by 1899 the family at last could leave the 
crowded, inconvenient, one-room cabin and move to a two- 
room frame house; six years later they moved again, to a big 
house with twelve rooms. There were sixteen hundred acres 
in the farm by that time. The children were all sent away to 
school. Once in 1907 and again in 1917, Mary Everson went 
back to Wisconsin to see her people; all her six brothers and 
sisters had come to America, and several had settled in that 
state. 

But though the days of lonesome poverty were over at last, 
the struggle had been hard. In 1919 Ole and Mary Everson, 
both tired out and broken in health, moved into the now grow- 
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ing town of Washburn, leaving the farm for Ben to manage. 
Ever had died in 1899, while away at school in Michigan, and 
Ole and Ross had moved to Montana. But all Mary Everson’s 
own children lived close around her, and the youngest, Mabel, 
who taught school at Washburn, lived at home. So, though 
her husband died in 1925, she is not alone. 

Picture her to yourself in her home in Washburn, a bent and 
crippled little figure, sitting quietly with her work-worn hands 
in her lap. She is listening to a Norwegian sermon over the 
radio. If only she had had a radio in those old days on the lonely 
prairie! But then, there were so many things she did not have 
in the old days. Once more there comes over her the marvel of 
how different things are on the prairie now. Good schools and 
churches, furnaces, electricity, telephones, even here and there 
trees to break the sweep of the wind. 

In the midst of her reverie the doorbell rings. She turns off 
the radio and hobbles to let in the visitor. 

“Oh, it is you!” she cries hospitably to whoever it may be. 
“Come right in and sit down. And of course you'll stay for 
coffee?” 
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NORTHWARD HO! 





Alaska, our Farthest North, our land of the 
midnight sun, still holds for Americans some- 
thing of the allure of the frontier. Its moun- 
tains are as fiercely magnificent, its winter 
frosts as abysmal as of old. But only the oldest 
sourdoughs remember now the barbaric splen- 
dor of Dawson, just over the Canadian border, 
in gold-rush days, the tragedies of Chilkoot 
Pass, the rough and vivid life of lake and trail 
in those days. It was a man’s world, that, even 
more perhaps than was the mining frontier 
“outside,” back in “the States.” But a few 
women made their way into it, and of them 
Anna Snow is one of the most modest and 
most heroic. 


Northward Ho! 


it was no wonder the cannon frightened her. And they 

had been so long on the ocean, and it was so terrifying 
to hear the storms how] about the laboring steamer, see the 
green water slashing against the portholes, and feel the cabin 
pitch and roll till you couldn’t walk across the floor without 
hanging on! Anna had been seasick too, and Mother could not 
take care of her, because Mother was sick herself—so sick she 
lay all day in her berth moaning softly. 

Then no sooner had the wind gone down a bit, so that you 
could go out on deck again and hang over the side watching 
the great churning side-wheel, than another American ship 
sighted them and saluted with a mighty cannon roar. Anna 
knew very well from experience that in a minute their own 
ship, shuddering, would belch forth an answering roar as 
dreadful as the voice of the ogre in “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
She began to cry. 

“Up we go, then!” 

It was the kind-hearted young man who was talking with 
Anna’s mother near by. And before Anna knew what was hap- 
pening he had clapped his two hands over her two ears and 
lifted her quite off the deck. The great cannon boomed and 
the deck shivered, but Anna didn’t mind with her feet dan- 
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gling in the air and the kind young man’s hands over her ears. 

“What have they been telling you to scare you so?” he asked 
her gently as he set her down. “The ships just like to talk to 
each other. Nobody is going to be hurt.” 

“But he told me—” Anna jerked her head timidly in the 
direction of another young man sauntering along the deck. 

Yes?” the kind young man encouraged her. 

Anna plucked at his sleeve and whispered, “He said they 
were going to fight each other, the way they’ve been doing in 
America. And he said,” she finished breathlessly, “that if we 
weren’t all killed in the war we’d all be drowned anyway!” 

The kind young man flushed angrily and muttered some- 
thing that sounded like “the beast!”” Then he told Anna that 
the Civil War in America was over now, and that nobody was 
going to be killed by cannon, and that nobody was going to be 
drowned either, since a ship that could weather the storms 
they had already come through was certainly good for any 
still ahead. Anna sighed with relief. 

“But will you always pick me up the way you did now?” she 
begged, snuggling against him and adoring him with her eyes. 

So he promised, and did it. And Anna never forgot his kind- 
ness. 

But the three stormy weeks on the Atlantic were just the 
beginning of that first of Anna Rablen’s many pioneer jour- 
neys. Little as she was at the time and many as were the ad- 
ventures of her later years, she could always close her eyes and 
call up pictures of that long pilgrimage in the wake of the 
great gold rush to California. She would see the excited little 
girl who had been herself leaving her home in far Cornwall, 
England, to cross the ocean with her mother and four brothers 
and sisters. She would remember how in New York she still 
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felt the motion of the boat, and the tall buildings seemed to 
be falling, and she screamed aloud going along the street, till 
an old lady in the party scolded her just as loudly. She would 
see the little girl climbing the gangplank of another side- 
wheeler and journeying down the coast and across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Aspinwall (now Colon), on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Then the little girl would be riding with the other gold- 
seekers on the shaky little Isthmus railway, its road-bed almost 
sinking in the ooze under the weight of the train, which went 
so slowly that her twelve-year-old brother, with the men of 
the party, found it easy to keep up while walking behind. 
Then another steamer, on the Pacific, with sunshine and fair 
weather, and through the mists of memory one weird and 
thrillingly beautiful picture—the harbor of Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, at night, and a myriad of little boats bringing out through 
the darkness fruits for the San Francisco market, each boat 
splashed with wavering light from a flaming torch in the hand 
of a native. And finally a fleeting glimpse of the sprawling, 
brawling young San Francisco of “Gold Coast”’ days, then still 
another boat, up the Sacramento River, with the uncle who 
had met them in San Francisco, and an endless stage journey 
to a mining camp high up in the Sierras. And the changing 
memory-pictures would end with the joyous reunion with her 
father, who had preceded them, and their arrival at a rough 
board house in that raw, rough town—her new home. 

Anna Rablen came to California in 1867, only eighteen 
years after the first discovery of gold, when California was still 
a land of pioneers and the Sierras were the heart of our ‘“‘min- 
ing frontier.” But afterward she always remembered another 
thing about the year 1867: it was the year in which Secretary 
of State Seward arranged for the purchase of Alaska. 
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Yet it was twenty years before Alaska became to her more 
than a name. By that time she was a young woman of twenty- 
six, and her name was no longer Anna Rablen, but Anna 
Snow—a more appropriate name, you will say, for one des- 
tined to be a pioneer in the Far North! Her husband, through 
force of circumstances, had left the mines and become the 
head of a group of traveling players, with her as his right-hand 
aid. They were living in Washington Territory when news 
of gold strikes in Alaska came. 

So they packed up their costumes and prompt books, bun- 
dled themselves and the children onto a north-going coast 
steamer, and were off. On April 18, 1887, they put ashore at 
Juneau. 

Juneau lies in the tongue of American territory extending 
southward along the coast. It is tucked away on a narrow shelf 
between the waters of Gastineau Channel and a precipitous 
mountain. Only fifty miles or so northward, at the head of 
Chilkoot Inlet, are the high passes that lead to the upper 
Yukon and Klondike regions, land of tremendous frosts, 
breath-taking lakes and mountains, midnight suns—and gold. 
Though in 1887 the famous Klondike gold rush was still eleven 
years in the future, Juneau was already a miners’ town, fast 
filling up with amateur prospectors from all over the world. 

How the miners and prospectors crowded into the theater 
where the Snows were putting on the first plays ever given in 
the territory! How the audience clapped and stamped and 
even showered the players with little nuggets of gold! To see 
young George Snow put on a long white beard and a rheu- 
matic shuffle as Rip Van Winkle, to listen to Anna Snow de- 
fying the villain as Lucy Fairweather in The Streets of New 
York—was it not enough to make you fairly wipe tears from 
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behind? But what brought the house down was the children. 
Little Montgomery Snow was only five at this time, and his 
small sister Crystal only three, but you should have seen and 
heard them do their song and dance between the acts! The de- 
lighted miners would have kept calling the youngsters back 
indefinitely if their mother had not put her foot down before 
the children got too tired. 

Those were bewilderingly busy days for Anna Snow. In the 
’80’s the stores in Juneau still catered largely to the Indian 
trade, and there was only one steamer a month from Seattle or 
Portland to bring in supplies. So she was always having to 
“make something out of nothing.” She studied and played 
her own parts, wrote out all the others’ parts for them to study, 
held the prompt book, made all the wardrobe, washed and 
ironed shirts, cuffs, and collars, kept house, cooked meals, 
cared for the children, and made all their clothes and her 
own. Afterward she herself wondered a little how she ever got 
it all done. 

They had been in Alaska scarcely a year when George Snow 
felt the call of gold and went over the divide prospecting. 
While he was gone his wife supported herself and the children 
by sewing and nursing and giving little family shows. Only 
once in all the sixteen months he was away did they hear from 
him. The letter was written with charcoal on the outside cover 
of a coffee package and was brought by the one man he had 
met who was coming “‘outside.” It said he was well. Would 
be home soon. 

At last he came. 

The next year he went again, for three months, and again 
returned, as his wife remarked with a wry smile, “with pros- 
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pects, but not much gold.” There were no more trips for 
several years, and the family actually went to the States for 
a while in 1893, thinking to stay in civilization. But in three 
months they were back in Juneau. The next year George Snow 
announced that he was going prospecting again in the interior. 

“I'll go with you,” said his wife firmly. There was not going 
to be another sixteen months’ separation with no news except 
a stray letter on the wrapper of a package of coffee! 

So one afternoon in April 1894, the little party left the small 
steamer that had carried them up Chilkoot Inlet, and landed 
in Dyea, the small trading post and Indian village marking at 
that time the last outpost of civilization. Beyond Dyea lay 
fifteen or twenty miles of rough, dangerous trail, through 
timbered mountains and across unbridged torrents, to the 
summit of Chilkoot Pass—that dreaded mountain pass which 
was soon to win a sinister fame throughout the world because 
in the great gold rush of ’98 so many men lost their hopes and 
even their lives in trying to scale it. 

There were four men in the party, George Snow, his brother 
Joseph, and their partners Frank Bima and Byron Olsen. As 
these four had to pack all the year’s outfit, over a ton of it, 
the going was slow, with many trips back and forth between 
camping places. Montgomery was twelve by now and could 
help a little. Crystal was ten, and very proud to be the only 
woman-person along besides her mother. As for Anna Snow 
herself, she had to learn to walk the trail, cut wood, build and 
cook over a campfire, and look out for the children as well as 
she could under the circumstances. 

It took them five days to reach Sheep Camp, a rough shelter 
part-way up the divide, at timberline. As the panting men 
stumbled into camp with the last load of supplies, Anna Snow 
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Stood staring with a sort of dismay at the last sheer ascent to 
the summit. It was very beautiful, with the May sunlight 
gleaming on the towering crags and on the new-fallen snow. 
But that soft snow would make the steep trail even harder to 
follow, and the cold was already biting her bones. Would the 
men ever get the outfit to the top? Would she ever make it— 
she and the children? 

They did make it. For two weeks the men packed every day 
to the summit, and then hired some Indians to help them 
finish. Twice Anna Snow and the children started up but had 
to turn back on account of violent windstorms and drifting 
snow. They made it the third time. 

Wearily triumphant, they stood shivering around the cache 
the men had made beside the trail just over the summit. This 
cache was not a small timber room on stilts, as it would have 
been if it had been meant to last all the year around, but 
consisted merely of the outfit in sacks piled about five feet 
high, with a long pole planted to locate it in the drifting snow. 
Her father lifted Crystal to the top of the pile to rest, while 
the men went back for the last load. 

All at once Crystal began to sing. Then she stopped just as 
suddenly and grinned at her mother. 

“Mamma,” she said through chattering teeth, “I guess no 
other little girl ever sang on top of this summit!” 

Crystal’s reward for that was a biscuit and a leg of grouse. 
Both were frozen solid, but they were all the food on hand, 
as the party had finished off the rest at three o’clock that morn- 
ing. 

“Here, Monty,” said Crystal magnanimously to her brother, 
“you can have half if you’ll break them for me.” 

The men returned, and all that day they traveled down- 
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ward, the sleds breaking trail in eighteen inches of fresh snow. 
At night they reveled in hot coffee and pancakes, prepared by 
generous men not of their party, who had gone on ahead and 
made camp for them all. 

The travelers had crossed the international boundary at the 
summit of Chilkoot, and were now in Canada. For many miles 
the trail northward from the passes to the interior of Yukon 
Territory follows a chain of long, narrow lakes strung together 
on a river-thread, the whole forming the headwaters of the 
mighty Yukon River. A few years after this time, when the 
great gold rush was on, steamers began to ply up and down the 
lakes and rivers. But in 1894 there were no steamers on the 
upper river, and the Snows’ party had to sled the outfit across 
the ice until they found large timber growing close to shore, 
from which to build their own boats. As at this time of year 
the ice was shaky under the hot sun in the daytime, they had 
to travel at night. When one night toward dawn they found 
their timber at last, they were so tired that they all stretched 
out on the beach and slept without blankets till the hot sun 
awoke them. 

The boats were built: a big scow, which carried the outfit 
and the camp stove and was expertly piloted by George Snow, 
and a small river boat, in which the two partners followed. 
And so they sailed and sailed—down long Lake Bennett, with 
its barren, beetling cliffs and glimpses of far, snow-capped 
peaks—down Lake Tagish and Marsh Lake—through the 
dangerous gorge of Miles Canyon—through roaring White- 
horse Rapids—down Lake Laberge, which is guarded by fan- 
tastic mountains spotted with the staring white of smooth 
limestone outcroppings. At Miles Canyon and at Whitehorse 
Rapids, long dreaded by all river travelers, Anna Snow and the 
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boats through. 

It had been raining steadily for a week when they reached 
Fort Selkirk, some hundred and fifty miles down the Upper 
Yukon or Lewes River from Lake Laberge. This was the first 
white settlement, if a settlement may consist of one man at a 
trading post. Here they dried out their blankets. Then on they 
went, still northward, past the White and Stewart rivers—past 
Sixtymile, the next trading post—past the Indian fishing camp 
where three or four years later the boom city of Dawson was 
to spring up almost literally overnight. At last, after twelve 
weeks of travel from Juneau, they reached the trading post 
and settlement at Fortymile, their destination. There Anna 
Snow found one other white woman, Mrs. Bompas, wife of 
Bishop Bompas, for many years a missionary to the Indians. 

Across Fortymile Creek, at Cudahy, almost on the Alaska 
boundary, lived another white woman, Mrs. Healy, wife of 
the Captain Healy who had established the trading post there 
and named it Cudahy after an official in his company. She 
had come up the Yukon by steamer from Saint Michael with 
her husband, the autumn before. What was the joy both of 
this lonely woman and of Anna Snow to discover that they 
had known each other in Juneau! Mrs. Healy asked the Snows 
to stay with her and Captain Healy while they were building 
their cabin at Fortymile. While they were still there, on a 
memorable day, a detachment of Northwest Mounted Police 
arrived in the interior—‘“came inside,” as Alaskans say—and 
made their headquarters at Cudahy. After that the post was 
called Fort Cudahy in their honor. 

When the log cabin was ready at Fortymile, the Snows 
settled down to a winter of Arctic pioneering. The men, of 
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course, went prospecting. When it was too cold for that, they 
all gave theatrical performances. 

The whole experience was strange as a dream. Winter nights 
are very long at Fortymile, which lies only about seventy miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. At dead of winter the sun has barely 
lifted his head above the horizon before he ducks it down 
again, and day is only a few hours of pale light between two 
great darknesses. The thermometer dips down and down till 
it may read thirty, forty, fifty, sixty below zero, or even colder; 
on such days, to wet one’s feet in hidden springs on the trail is 
to stand staring at death, unless one can build a fire at once 
to dry them by. 

Under the bleak skies and across the packed snows of such a 
world, the prospectors and Indians would come up to Forty- 
mile, to watch Anna Snow play the lead in some roaring melo- 
drama or tearful romance of the far-away southern lands— 
The Hidden Hand, perhaps, or My Partner, or Kathleen 
Mavourneen. In their delight, the Indians, who had never 
seen a play before, would shower her with gifts: gold nuggets, 
and beaded bags, moccasins, warm mukluks, and great mazinka 
boots. Then they would tramp home again to their wooden 
villages under the crackling northern lights. 

Late in that winter George and Joseph Snow went down the 
Yukon on the ice to Circle City, where a new gold strike had 
been made. Circle is on the American side of the boundary, in 
Alaska; as you would guess by its name, it lies even closer to 
the Arctic Circle than Fortymile. Anna Snow and the children 
were to follow down the river on the first boat to get through 
after the ice broke in the spring. 

Now the ice break-up on the Yukon is the most exciting 
event of the year in the Far North. Even today people thrill 
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to the news of it all over Alaska, and many people who would 
never think of gambiing in any ordinary way put up their 
stakes every year in the great Nenana Ice Pool, betting on the 
precise moment when the huge floes will begin to run. In the 
middle ‘go’s, of course, there was nothing like that; but for 
those who actually saw the break-up, the sight was as stupen- 
dous and the danger might be much more acute. 

Anna Snow and the children could watch the break-up from 
their cabin, and listen to the crackling, booming roar of the 
enormous floes that split and reared and jostled one another 
as the giant river strained to get free. One morning they awoke 
to see water flowing around the cabin and creeping slowly up 
the doorsill. 

“Look at the flood, Mother!” exclaimed Montgomery. 
“There must be an ice-jam down the slough.” 

His mother did not waste much time looking. “Hurry, chil- 
dren,” she cried. “It’s lucky everything is all packed for us 
to leave. Help me lift the bundles to the table and bed so they 
won't get wet if we’re flooded.” 

While they were still busy at it, two men rowed by the door 
and shouted at them encouragingly. 

“Don’t worry! If it gets any higher we’ll come back and 
take you off.” 

But the doorsill, which was a foot above the floor, kepi the 
water out. A week later the river was clear, and they went 
down as planned on the first boat to Circle City. 

At Circle they built an ‘“‘opera house.” They started build- 
ing it almost as soon as they were settled in their new cabin. 
The Arctic summer came, swift and lovely. Crystal was in 
ecstasies over the delicate flowers that starred the moss on the 
tundra; Montgomery was fascinated by the leaping graylings 
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in the river and the saskatoo: verries along the shore. The 
long sunny days merged softly into one another, separated only 
by a few short hours of twilight. Sunset and sunrise flowed to- 
gether, a long glory of shifting colors reflected in the river. 
Standing spellbound on a little hill one night, the family had 
their first glimpse of the midnight sun. But Anna Snow used 
the long hours of daylight largely to get more work done, and 
by autumn she had earned three hundred dollars by her sew- 
ing to pay for the finishing of the new theater. 

Circle, the trading center fr ‘he new strike, was a thriving 
mining camp, the largest log-cabin city in the world. The 
Snows had never done so rushing a business. They put on 
show after show, dramas, comedies, character and dialect 
shows, and every so often a musical comedy; they did the last 
especially well, as the four of them made a fine quartet without 
going outside the family. When the opera house was not being 
used for plays, the miners would hold social gatherings in it, 
or the informal courts of justice which kept order before the 
United States Government established a real court in that 
region. A little later Bishop Rowe held the first religious 
services in Circle at the opera house; the miners stood about 
in their rubber boots, lustily singing “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” to the accompaniment of the little three-octave organ, 
which folded up like a suitcase and was used as a theater or- 
chestra. 

Then, in the winter of 1896-97, came news of the rich strike 
on the Klondike. The whole town went wild. Home after 
home, business after business, stood deserted while the owners 
journeyed up the Yukon on the ice to the new strike—van- 
guard of the famous gold rush of ’98. By summer Circle was 
like a dead city. 
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As for the Snows, the autumn of 1897 found them camped 
in a make-shift cabin across from the raw and hustling town 
of Dawson, which had sprung up like a rank mushroom since 
the last time they passed that way. 

The Arctic winter was already setting in. Every night the 
river froze along the edges, but during the day, because of 
sunshine and current, pieces of the ice broke off and floated 
downstream. Day by day, they knew, or rather night by night, 
the ice would get heavier and the floes would jam and freeze 
into larger ones, until at last the river would be solid ice from 
shore to shore. It is very dangerous to try to cross before this 
happens, while the ice is still running. Yet because of their great 
need of supplies George Snow ventured across to Dawson that 
fall. He arrived there safely, but could not get back till the 
river was solid, nearly two weeks later. 

That was as exciting a fortnight as his wife, son, and daugh- 
ter ever spent. 

To begin with, they had no candles. Then, there were no 
other people for miles on that side of the river, except one 
Frenchman who had a cabin near by; and he drank too much 
and was nervous and jumpy, much more an extra trouble than 
a help. He used to come to their cabin and play casino with 
them on a blanket laid on the earthen floor, by the flickering 
light from the open door of the stove. Then when it came time 
for him to go home, Montgomery would have to go with him 
because he was afraid! The mother and daughter stayed be- 
hind alone. Anna Snow said nothing, but she slept with a 
loaded pistol under her pillow. 

At last one day she spied her husband making his way 
toward her across the ice. 

“Thank God you have come,” she said fervently as she 
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helped him off with his mukluks and mackinaw before the fire. 

He told her that he had paid a hundred dollars for the two 
extra sacks of flour he had dragged across the ice. For already 
there were more than forty thousand people in the Klondike 
region, and no one knew whether or not the food would last 
until more could be brought from outside in the spring. As 
a matter of fact, even after spring had come, you still had to 
pay two fifty a dozen for dubious eggs and ten dollars for a 
fifty-pound sack of flour in Dawson, while so simple a house- 
hold necessity as a broom might cost fourteen dollars. 

But by the time prices had fallen that low, the Snows had 
long been settled in their new cabin in the beautiful valley of 
the Bonanza. They tramped the fifteen miles to it on foot 
with the temperature at forty below, arriving after dark. Long 
past were the days when the most seasoned old-timer could 
have called any member of this family a ““cheechaco” (tender- 
foot). They had all earned the right to be considered “sour- 
doughs” with the best of them. 

All that winter the Snows labored at their claim. The best 
“pay dirt” lies down on bedrock, in the winter hidden not 
only under surface soil but under several feet of snow. The 
men would burn holes down to thaw the gravel, haul it up in 
buckets, make a dump of it, set fires about it to thaw it further 
during the night, and “clean it up” next day. Then in the 
spring, when the creek began to run, they put all this gravel 
through sluice-boxes to wash out the gold. The Snows “‘cleaned 
up quite a poke of dust” that year. 

But George Snow was not well, and at that time no really 
expert physician was to be found in Yukon Territory, or for 
that matter in Alaska. So in September 189g8—at a time when 
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a new stampede had started in the direction of the Tenana 
and Nome strikes—the Snows came out to civilization. 

They went back to Circle in their own small boat, and from 
there took the river steamer to Saint Michael, on Bering Sea 
near the mouth of the Yukon. Thus they completed, in the 
space of four years, the whole enormous arc made by the lakes 
and the great river into which they flow—twenty-two hundred 
miles and more from Lake Lindeman just north of Chilkoot 
Pass, north and northwest to the Klondike gold fields, then 
northwest and southwest through Alaska to Bering Sea, scrap- 
ing the Arctic Circle on the way. 

Another story could be written about their trip down the 
coast to Seattle. The captain of the tramp steamer Progresso, 
which they boarded at Saint Michael, had gone up the Yukon 
as pilot on a river steamer, taking all the provisions that could 
be spared to sell in Dawson to the cheechacos who had brought 
no outfits. The Progresso had waited two weeks for her wan- 
dering captain. It was late in the season, and the ice began to 
run. Supplies on board were getting low. At last they could 
wait no longer, and they steamed out of harbor under com- 
mand of the first officer. 

If that had been the only change in plans no great harm 
would have been done. But when they got to Dutch Harbor, 
in the Aleutians, the customs officials ordered them to make 
room for a crew of boat builders who could not be kept there 
during the winter. 

“That’s what we get for taking the last boat out,” remarked 
George Snow disgustedly. ‘“They’ll have to build berths in the 
hold, and load us down with more people and supplies and 
life-boats than we have any business trying to carry. And the 
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food, I suppose, will be even more dreadful than ever, if such 
a thing is possible.” 

“Well, it’s only for a little while,” his wife consoled him. 
“And just think—soon we shall be sleeping in a steam-heated 
house with the thermometer outside at thirty-five above, and 
we'll be seeing Mother, and the people in Seattle, and the 
others!” 

But the crew was not inclined to be so philosophical about 
it, and a few days out there was a mutiny. It was pretty excit- 
ing for a while, rather like something out of Treasure Island. 
But presently things quieted down, and in due time the ship 
docked safely at Seattle. 

The Snows stayed in the States a year this time, then re- 
turned to Juneau. But some years later, in 1910, Anna Snow 
was ordered south by her physician, and for the next fifteen 
years she and her husband lived in Seattle. There she organ- 
ized the order of Ladies of the Golden North, which became 
and remains a flourishing association. Many have been the 
needy Alaskans stranded in Seattle whom it has helped. If you 
ask Anna Snow who belongs to her order she will tell you: 
“Former Alaskan women whose hearts are still in Alaska.” It 
is her proudest boast that they have given her the official title 
of “Little Mother.” 

When her husband died Anna Snow went back to the land 
whose strenuous wooing had so won her heart. She now lives 
with her daughter in Juneau. 


NEW STYLES IN PIONEERING 





Just before the Civil War, New England and 
the rest of the North were seething with new 
ideas for making the world better. There was, 
for an important instance, the movement for 
woman’s rights. Women were beginning to 
insist that they were people just as men were. 
They wanted to go to college, enter the pro- 
fessions, have legal rights in their own property 
and children. Some of them, to the scandal of 
all respectable folk, actually wanted to vote. 
The war interrupted all this activity, and prob- 
ably put the cause back many years. But as 
soon as the war was over the women began to 
move again, pushing back the frontiers of their 
interests and activities in many directions. 
Among the many gallant leaders in this new 
sort of pioneering was Olympia Brown, one 
of the first of American professional women 
and a tireless worker for woman suffrage. 


New Styles in Pioneering 


ICHIGAN was still frontier country in the 1830’s 
\ | and ’40’s, and Olympia Brown never ceased to 
marvel at the double pioneering of her beloved 
mother. Busy and harassed as she was with the duties of a 
wife on the frontier—milking and butter-making, spinning 
and weaving and sewing, laboring with the crudest tools in the 
log-cabin home and about the little farm—she yet had time 
and energy for mental pioneering too. She would discuss the 
anti-slavery movement with her daughters while hanging out 
the clothes, and instruct them in woman’s rights while setting 
the bread to rise. Olympia’s growing mind leaped to meet her 
mother’s, and the younger girls, Oella and Marcia, hung on 
every word. Sometimes Arthur, the baby and the only boy, 
must have wondered what all these women-folk were so ex- 
cited about. 

Almost every evening the family read aloud together. The 
parents had brought a small stock of ‘‘standard’’ books with 
them from New England. How strange and thrilling to hear 
the glowing Old World poetry of Shakespeare in a log cabin 
on remote Prairie Ronde! Yet though this family might seem 
at the edge of the world, they were not out of it. For always 
a part of the reading was from the New York Weekly Tribune, 
which kept them informed of what people were doing and 
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thinking back east and across the sea. Horace Greeley, the 
editor of the Tribune—he who gave the famous advice “Go 
west, young man’’—was the farmers’ authority in those days, 
as Olympia later remarked, on everything from wheat-growing 
to dress-reform. 

Olympia was almost sixteen that night late in 1850 when 
her mother read them, from the Weekly Tribune, an account 
of a woman’s rights convention, one of the earliest to be held. 
She caught her breath with excitement. After that she added 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton to the mental list she had been mak- 
ing of leaders in the fight to make a better world. She used to 
say the names of these great ones over and over to herself: 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, 
Frederick Douglass, and above all the women—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Abby Kelley 
Foster. She chanted these names like a litany. Then one eve- 
ning her mother read how Antoinette Brown had entered the 
Congregational ministry, probably the first woman in the 
world to hold a regular pastorate. Her own name, Brown: was 
it a prophecy? And that lovely first name, like a poem. 

‘Antoinette! Antoinette! Antoinette!” she whispered as she 
went about her work. The name was a trumpet call. 

By this time she was teaching in little one-room country 
schools and studying in the summers. She and her sisters all 
wanted to go to college, but that was not so easily accomplished 
in those days. 

“It’s a crying shame that you girls can’t go to the state uni- 
versity,” their mother would tell them indignantly. “And 
your own uncle on the Board of Regents!” 

More than once the girls tackled this uncle on the subject 
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of admitting women to the university. He was a man of some 
culture himself, was Mr. E. Lakin Brown, prominent in his 
part of Michigan, and fond of turning Virgil and Catullus 
into English verse in his leisure hours. But he could not see 
what a woman would want with mathematics or Latin. 

“But, Uncle,” Olympia urged on one of these occasions, 
“the money for the university comes from all the people of 
the state, just as that for schools and high schools does. Why 
shouldn’t all the people have a right to go there?” 

“Why, my dear,” returned Mr. Brown, lapsing as he often 
did when excited into the Vermont dialect of his youth, “a 
university is a place where they have all manner o’ larnin’!” 

“Well—” began Olympia meaningfully. But what was the 
use of arguing with a man who thought “all manner o’ larnin’ ” 
made a place obviously unsuitable for women? 

The upshot of it was that Olympia and Oella spent a year 
at Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in Massachusetts, and 
then the whole family moved to Yellow Springs, Ohio, so that 
all four children might attend Antioch College, one of the first 
coeducational colleges in the country. 

Antioch was a very progressive school in those days, with 
Horace Mann, the famous educator, as its president. The 
students had a chance to listen to many of the best-known men 
of the day, including several, such as Horace Greeley, whose 
names had made part of Olympia’s dream-chant of great re- 
formers. The students even managed a lecture-series them- 
selves. But Olympia soon noticed that there was never a 
woman on the list of speakers. Once she headed a delegation 
of girls to ask the managers of the series why this was so. 

“There are no women speakers who would compare with 
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the men we get,” they were told. And as an afterthought 
clinching the matter, “Besides, no woman's voice would fill 
the chapel.” 

Neither of these reasons seemed to Olympia to make sense; 
nevertheless, at the end of the season there had still been no 
women speakers. She and a few other leaders among the girls 
called a meeting of all women students to discuss the matter. 

“Let's raise a subscription and invite somebody ourselves,” 
one of the girls suggested. 

“Who'll it be? How about Mrs. Blackwell?” 

This was that same Antoinette Brown whose entering the 
ministry had so thrilled Olympia years before. You may im- 
agine how enthusiastically she voted “Aye,” and helped to 
eet off the invitation, make the arrangements at the college, 
and scheme (they had to scheme) to get a pulpit in the town 
for the distinguished visitor to preach in on Sunday. The 
whole thing was a great success, Olympia had a chance to 
meet her idol face to face, and even skeptics were won by Mrs. 
Blackwell's excellent talk and charming personality. 

Olympia was graduated from Antioch in 1860. The follow- 
ing winter, while she was visiting a college friend, Mattie 
Tilden, in Cleveland, she had a chance to leap into the very 
midst of the battle for woman’s rights. 

“Olympia,” said Mrs. Tilden one morning, “Mrs. Jones, 
who tells all us ‘strong-minded women’ what to do here in 
Ohio, has asked me to take around this petition—and I simply 
haven’t a stray minute to do it in. Wouldn’t you like to put 
in a couple of days at it?” 

‘What's it for?” Olympia queried. 

“It asks the State Legislature to pass a law allowing mar- 
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ried women to own property instead of their husbands’ own- 
ing it all, and to have as much legal right as their husbands 
do in their own children. They don’t have either of those 
rights now, you know.” 

Olympia nodded sagely. “I know, the laws are barbarous. 
Oh, how I shall love having a chance to help change them!” 
Her eyes were sparkling with enthusiasm. 

She started out on Euclid Avenue that very day, and came 
home fagged but triumphant with eighty-nine signatures. 

“T haven’t even begun to do this one street!” she cried. “I'll 
never get through in a couple of days.” 

Nor did she. The days stretched into weeks and even 
months, and spring found her still trudging from house to 
house every day except Sunday. If the man of the house was 
home when she called, she often found herself spending an 
hour or more arguing with him, then moving on still sputter- 
ing with indignation because he had assumed that women’s 
minds were somehow less than human. At other times a woman 
who had signed the petition gladly in the absence of her lord 
and master would be waiting at the Tildens’, red-faced and 
apologetic, when Olympia came home at night. 

“Take my name off that paper,” she would wail. “My hus- 
band laughs at me. He says I'll be asking to vote next!” 

Amusing things happened. Once Olympia started glibly out 
on her harangue without even looking at the woman who 
had opened the door, then stopped abruptly at the sound of 
merry laughter. She looked up—and there was an old school 
friend. 

“You!” she gasped, and they laughed together. 

Olympia covered almost the whole of Cleveland practically 
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unaided. When the canvass was finished at last, Mrs. Jones 
asked her to come to Columbus and go to the hearing before 
the Legislature at which the petition was to be presented. 

“You have done marvelously in Cleveland,” Mrs. Jones said 
when Olympia arrived. “Here in Columbus we couldn't get 
anybody to canvass the business section at all. The women all 
thought it wouldn’t be quite respectable.” 

“T'l] do it,” offered Olympia, who had taken the Cleveland 
office buildings in her stride. She did it in a week, with con- 
siderable success. 

When all the pages of the petition were pasted together, the 
roll was so heavy that one person could scarcely lift it. Un- 
rolled in the State Senate chamber, it stretched clear to the 
door and far out into the corridor. The legislators burst into 
cheers. The whole hearing, indeed, was enthusiastic. Several 
of the women made speeches, and, young as she was, Olympia 
sat on the platform. Best of all, the legislators passed the de- 
sired laws. 

Thus Olympia Brown was well started on her life-long 
pioneering for woman’s rights. The next frontier she helped 
to push back was the prejudice against women in the profes- 
sions, for she had resolved to become a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church. This was an old girlhood dream, cherished 
ever since the day she first heard the name of Antoinette 
Brown. As a matter of fact, if. she managed to go through 
theological school and be regularly ordained by the church 
authorities she would be the very first woman in America to 
do it, probably the first woman in the world. For Antoinette 
Brown, though she had held a pastorate for three years, had 
been made a minister only by an unofficial ceremony in her 
own church. 
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Olympia started inquiring around for a theological school 
which would admit her, and finally the Universalist Theologi- 
cal School at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
agreed to do so. 

“I do not believe women are called to the ministry,” said 
the president, shaking his head dubiously as he received her. 
“But I will leave that between you and the great Head of the 
Church.” 

Of course she was the only girl there, and most of the young 
men students were frankly unfriendly. 

“If all the women who are out of work start preaching,” 
one of them remarked, “there will be too many ministers, and 
salaries will go down.” 

Others quoted the Bible to her about the place of women, 
or brought up Dr. Samuel Johnson’s notorious remark that 
a woman’s preaching was like a dog’s walking on its hind legs: 
“It is not well done; but you are surprised to find it done at 
all.” Once after a speaker in chapel had sung the praises of 
liberty, Olympia wrote gratefully to him, assuming that he 
meant his remarks to apply to women as well as men; she was 
sharply rebuked for her pains. This was during the Civil War, 
which was supposedly being fought for freedom, but Olympia 
noticed that, oddly enough, the Copperheads—those who did 
not believe in the war—were much more reasonable and 
friendly than the others. Perhaps, being on the unpopular side 
themselves, they could understand better how she felt. 

Through it all Olympia went on, as she herself put it, 
“trembling but undaunted,” until in 1863 she was trium- 
phantly ordained by the Northern Universalist Association at 
Malone, New York. This was being a pioneer indeed—the 
first woman in this territory of any in the world. 
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“If you try to take a pastorate,” one of her fellow-students 
had told her skeptically, “there'll be a great turning up of 
noses.” 

But she did not find it so. She was called to a church at once, 
preached there and elsewhere for many years, and still felt at 
the end that there was no profession better suited for a re- 
ligiously minded woman, in spite of the fact that so few have 
followed where she led the way. 

She did have some trouble finding a place to live in the little 
Vermont village to which she was first called as substitute for 
an absent minister. The good people of Marshfield were not 
quite sure they wanted to board and lodge anyone so unusual 
as a woman preacher. As she was disconsolately returning to 
her hotel after a morning’s room-hunting, a woman hailed 
her from a rattling country wagon which stopped opposite 
her in the dusty road. 

“Would ye like to live out in the country a ways?” the 
woman asked, in the drawling Vermont speech that always re- 
minded Olympia of Uncle Lakin Brown in his unguarded 
moments. “I’m Mrs. Smith. Mebbe ye’ve heard tell o’ my man, 
him they calls Barefooted Smith in these parts becuz he likes 
to save his shoe-leather fer town-meetin’s an’ Sundays. He 
reckoned ye wouldn’t find no place to stay in town. ‘An’ she 
ought to have some place,’ says he. We'd be right glad to put 
ye up if ye don’t mind ridin’ aout the road a piece, an’ livin’ 
plain.” 

“I should be delighted to come with you,” Olympia assured 
her. “You are very kind.” 

She found them kind indeed, and voted Barefooted Smith 
a fine type of old-time New Englander. He was a Copperhead, 
like the students who had been kindest to her at school, but 
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his son had nevertheless joined the Union army. Olympia 
could not enough admire the quiet courage and sturdy inde- 
pendence of the parents. 

Her first regular position was as pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Weymouth, Massachusetts, where she remained 
from 1864 to 186g. It was while she was at Weymouth that she 
was drawn into the struggle for woman suffrage, in which she 
was to be actively engaged till the cause was won, when she 
was more than eighty years old. 

It began with a letter from Susan B. Anthony inviting her 
to attend a woman’s rights convention in New York City in 
1866. The Reverend Olympia Brown was as thrilled as a 
schoolgirl. Here was recognition—to be singled out by Miss 
Anthony, with whom only Elizabeth Cady Stanton herself 
could compare as a leader in the woman’s movement! Olympia 
spent so much thought (and hard-earned money) on her prep- 
arations for this expedition that fifty years later she still re- 
called every detail of her new outfit: a brownish dress of the 
fashionable crepe marette with a big cape to match, a new 
bonnet trimmed with a discreet pink rose, a very handsome 
and expensive silk umbrella, and a new valise that cost much 
more than she could afford—as if that mattered when you 
were going to your first woman’s rights convention! 

“Dressy but not too dressy,” she murmured approvingly 
as she surveyed herself in the mirror. ‘““Dignified and elegant. 
Very appropriate for a delegate to a convention.” 

In New York she stopped at Irving House, because she 
liked the ‘literary and distinguished” sound of its name. An 
hour before the time set for the convention, she was standing 
in front of the church where it was to meet, reading with 
kindling eyes the big placard, ‘““WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION 
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HERE TODAY.” She sat down in the park opposite to wait, and 
when the first arrivals, some old ladies in Paisley shawls, began 
to drift in, she followed them. The meeting turned out to be 
small, but many of the owners of the names of Olympia’s chant 
of reformers were there—Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore 
Tilton, Parker Pillsbury, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 

A few months later, at a larger convention in Albany, 
Olympia made her first speech, urged on by her Ohio friend, 
Mrs. Jones. That winter she obtained leave from her church 
and went on a six weeks’ tour of New York State with Susan 
B. Anthony. She arranged several of the meetings herself and 
generally proved herself a valuable campaigner. It was on this 
trip that they first heard the news that in the following autumn 
Kansas, first of all the states, was to vote on the question of 
granting votes to women. 

Lucy Stone, another of the famous women with whom 
Olympia was now working, came to visit her at Weymouth 
in April. She and her husband were just back from launching 
the campaign in Kansas. 

“I wish you would go out during July and August, Olym- 
pia,” she said. “Susan Anthony and Elizabeth Stanton will 
go in the fall to finish up the good work, but someone ought 
to be there all summer.” 

“All right,” Olympia promised, “if I can get away I'll go.” 

She reached Leavenworth, on the edge of the Kansas frontier 
country, on July 1, feeling very young and inexperienced for 
so great a responsibility. Nor did she feel any better after her 
visit to Colonel Coffin, the member of the Republican Cen- 
tral Committee for Kansas to whom she had been told to re- 
port. Though the Republican Party had promised to sponsor 
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the women’s campaign, and specifically to furnish the Rever- 
end Olympia Brown with a traveling companion and a means 
of getting from place to place, the Colonel said rather sourly 
that he knew nothing of the arrangement—and why hadn't 
the women sent Anna Dickinson anyway, instead of someone 
he had never heard of? However, a meeting was held in Leaven- 
worth, and Olympia hurried on. After a cordial reception in 
Lawrence, she arrived in Topeka, whence she was to start 
across the prairies, in more confident mood. 

Here she sought out Colonel Sam N. Wood, chairman of 
the Central Committee, for further instructions. “Sam” was 
an old frontiersman and campaigner, hero of the border raids 
in “bleeding Kansas” days, said to have helped more runaway 
slaves before the war than any other man in Kansas. He was 
a thick-set, slouching frontier type, with little blue eyes and 
a blank expression that flashed into life when he spoke. 

“Everything’s fixed up,” he assured her. ‘““T'wo meetings 
every blasted day for two months, with a big Fourth-of-July 
blow-off to start with right here in Topeka.” 

But the next morning he had changed his tune. All human 
expectations, he told her philosophically, were liable to dis- 
appointment; nothing was certain in this uncertain world. 
In short, the Republican Party unfortunately could not keep 
any of its promises to help the women, having decided that 
coming out for woman suffrage might endanger Negro suf- 
frage, which was also an issue in the campaign. But let her not 
despair, said he, for he personally still believed in her cause, 
and had written to places all along the line where he thought 
good people would entertain her and provide her with the 
means of getting on to her next appointment. 

Olympia never held this disaster against Sam Wood, for it 
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really was not his doing. But she soon discovered that the 
Republicans had made a complete about-face and were op 
posing woman suffrage as vigorously as were the Democrats. 
Even old-time masculine friends back east were giving only 
the faintest support. The saying went that now, just after 
Emancipation, everybody should work only for Negro suf- 
frage. The women could wait; it was “the Negro’s hour.” That 
meant, of course, the hour of Negro men. Heartily as Olympia 
and the others believed in the rights of the Negroes (male and 
female), this desertion of their friends was hard to bear. 

Now was no time, however, to waste time or energy on re- 
grets. So, “trembling but undaunted,” as she had gone through 
theological school, Olympia Brown plunged into the famous 
Kansas campaign, to put in not two but four months of such 
tireless labors as Mrs. Stanton later declared “were never 
equaled by man or woman.” 

There was only one short railroad in Kansas in 1867, and 
few wagon roads even; and the wagon roads were for the 
most part mere trails across the open prairie, so faint that as 
often as not you would lose them and wander for hours in an 
uncertain circle about the plain. As Sam Wood’s ideas of dis- 
tance had the generous vagueness of the frontier, he had some- 
times arranged Olympia’s meetings fifty miles apart, so that 
she had to start at four in the morning to have even a fighting 
chance of arriving on time. 

“How far to the next town?” her guide would ask some 
farmer. 

“Oh, a right smart way,” would be the reply—or perhaps, 
“A good little bit.” 

When they finally arrived, often hours late, they would al- 
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away the time with talk and singing. Many of these folk had 
ridden ten or fifteen miles on horseback to attend the meet- 
ing; they did not mean to go away without hearing the speaker. 
And they knew very well that it was practically impossible 
not to get lost. 

Sam Wood was right in thinking that people would be good 
to her. She liked the Kansas women, whom she found hospita- 
ble and brave, though worn by frontier hardships. She also 
liked many of the men, who would sometimes leave sorghum 
in the kettle or plow in the furrow to drive her to her next 
appointment. One old man, for whom she had spoken to an 
extra meeting a few miles off her route, left a huge kettle of 
sorghum boiling while he took her on in his rickety old buggy, 
and when no one appeared to take her to the next town, or the 
next, would not desert her for days, though he kept worrying 
about his sorghum. 

Sometimes she would have to start off at gray dawn in some 
crude farm wagon driven by a lone, unlikely looking male; 
but never once on these trips was a man rude to her. She told 
afterward of riding all one day with a dour-looking Indian, 
who startled her by turning around to stare at her in the back 
seat and asking, ‘““‘Why don’t you get married?” 

Though she did not reply, she made mental note of the 
fact that this native American had precisely the same idea of 
woman’s sphere as the most cultivated gentleman of the 
day. Still, the man had not spoken a word all day before that, 
and spoke not another word after; so she could not complain 
of rudeness. 

Nevertheless, she had her unpleasant experiences—quite 
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apart from greasy food and bedbugs and springless wagons 
and an enormous weariness. There was, for instance, the night 
an organized mob tried to break up her meeting. 

At the time, a family from Mound City had been traveling 
with her for several days. There were four of them, Joel Moody, 
who edited a newspaper, his wife, and two small children. As 
the party drove up to the village at twilight after a long, hard 
day on the prairie, two men approached them, looking any- 
thing but friendly. 

“Have the notices been put up for our meeting?” Olympia 
asked them, after introducing herself. 

“They have not.” 

Olympia looked from one to the other, and then at the little 
knot of men now gathering around them. 

“Who are your principal men?” 

They shook their heads, glowering. 

“Is there not a minister in the town?” 

At last one man acknowledged that he was a minister. 
Olympia appealed to him as one of her own profession. 

“Will you not put a light in that schoolhouse for me?” 

Finally the schoolhouse was lighted and the people crowded 
in, for they knew about the meeting in spite of the lack of 
notices. As Mr. Moody had to leave for a time to find a place 
to stow his family for the night, Olympia opened the meeting 
alone. 

No sooner had she started to speak than there arose a great 
hubbub—jeers and catcalls inside the room, sticks and stones 
thrown from outside against the little frame schoolhouse till 
it rocked and the audience trembled. She shouted against the 
confusion for half an hour, then courteously inquired whether 
the opposition wished to make a reply. The young lawyer who 
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side, at that, and he himself made a long speech, annihilating 
all women from Queen Elizabeth down. During this harangue 
his followers were of course quiet. A row of women in “‘slat” 
sunbonnets at one side of the room kept frowning fiercely and 
whispering, “You had better shut up. We've got no use for 
you.” But no one dared to try drowning out the speaker. Yet 
when he had finished and Mr. Moody, who had returned, got 
up to make his speech, the hubbub at once began again. They 
had to stop the meeting at ten o'clock and hurry out of town, 
glad to get away, though without supper or bed or breakfast. 

Toward the end of the campaign the Republicans started 
trying to kill the women’s meetings by listing others with 
their own speakers just before or afterward or even at the 
same time. At Oskaloosa, Olympia, finding that Judge Sears 
of Leavenworth was listed to speak at the same time and place 
as she, suggested that they speak from the same platform. The 
judge accepted, and delivered a long address in favor of Negro 
suffrage. Olympia then took up his points one by one, and 
showed how each would serve fully as well as an argument 
for her own cause. At the end someone moved that a vote of 
the audience be taken on “‘the female proposition,” and al- 
most everybody stood up to vote ‘‘Aye.” Judge Sears himself, 
though he had been strongly against woman suffrage before, 
looked as if he would like to get up too, though he dared not 
for shame. It was a great triumph for Olympia, and won her 
notice and praise far beyond the boundaries of Kansas. 

In all, the Reverend Olympia Brown made between two and 
three hundred speeches in this campaign. And though the vote 
finally went against the women, they felt that they had done 
remarkably well against great odds. ‘Never was defeat so 
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glorious a victory,” wrote Susan Anthony to her valiant lieu- 
tenant. “My dear Olympia, if ever any money gets into my 
power to control, you shall have evidence that I appreciate the 
herculean work you have done here in Kansas the past four 
long months.” Speaking of this letter many years later, Olym- 
pia commented, “I would have gone farther and done more 
for those words of appreciation from Susan.” 

In the years to come, she did “go farther and do more” for 
the cause, though never perhaps more strenuously than in that 
historic summer. Returning from Kansas a seasoned cam- 
paigner, she wrote to Abby Kelley Foster, a leader in the 
movement since before the war, and together they organized 
the New England Woman’s Suffrage Association, first of all 
organizations dedicated solely to the fight for woman suf- 
frage; thus once again Olympia went pioneering. The follow- 
ing winter she was on the platform at the first national con- 
vention of the movement at Washington, and after that she 
seldom missed one of these big conventions, which became 
very frequent as time went on. And as the states began to vote 
on woman suffrage one by one, many were the state campaigns 
in which the Reverend Olympia Brown was a prominent 
organizer and speaker. 

All this time, of course, she was also carrying on her work 
as a pastor of the Universalist Church. Not long after that 
first national convention, she left Weymouth for Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. When she went, a certain officer of her Wey- 
mouth church, John Henry Willis, conveniently found that 
he could go into business in Bridgeport too. In 1873 they were 
married, and for the last five years of Olympia’s stay in Bridge- 
port she was a very busy woman, what with her church and 
her suffrage work, and the arrival of two babies, a boy and a 
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girl. Her friend Lucy Stone had convinced her that it was 
better for a married woman to keep her own name, and for all 
grown women, whether married or single, to be called “Mrs.” 
So she continued to be known as the Reverend Olympia 
Brown, or Mrs. Brown for short. In this, as in all her work in 
the woman’s movement, her husband loyally and enthusiasti- 
cally supported her. 

They moved west in 1878, to Racine, Wisconsin, where 
Olympia became pastor of the Universalist Church, and her 
husband managed the Racine Times. Racine remained the 
family seat, though in later years Olympia served various 
other Wisconsin churches. When her husband died, after 
twenty years of happy marriage, she took over his daily and 
weekly newspapers and his job-printing office, and managed 
them for seven years. 

And all this time she kept up her work for suffrage. She was 
president of the Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Association for 
thirty years, and for a time also president of the Federal 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. She sued the State of Wisconsin 
for the right to vote under an ambiguous law, went back to 
Kansas at the age of seventy-seven to help in the second and 
this time triumphant battle there, toured state after state mak- 
ing campaign speeches, till she was eighty-five. 

By that time she was living with her daughter, Gwendolyn 
B. Willis, a teacher in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore. 
Here she managed to make conservative Baltimoreans uncom- 
fortable from the time of her arrival in 1914 to the very time 
of her death in 1926 at the age of ninety-one. 

She had joined the militant Woman’s Party almost as soon 
as it was formed, and we catch lively glimpses of her in her 
eighties, fighting its battles. 
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March 4, 1917, in Washington, with President Wilson being 
inaugurated for his second term: a thousand women are 
marching around the White House with banners that read, 
“WE DEMAND AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ENFRANCHISING WOMEN.” A bitter wind sweeps 
stinging rain into the faces of the marchers. Most of them are 
young and do not mind it much. But here is an old woman, 
burdened with eighty-two years of strenuous living—yet she 
is marching too, proudly clutching her end of a banner and 
lifting her face valiantly to the rain. It is Olympia Brown. 

December 16, 1918, in Washington: a crowd of indignant 
women have gathered at the foot of the Lafayette Monument 
to protest because the President has gone to the Peace Con- 
ference in France and there spoken ringing words on liberty 
while at home half his fellow-citizens are still denied the vote. 
They have built a great bonfire, and the flames cast a waver- 
ing red glow on the faces of the crowd. An old woman of 
eighty-three, with wrinkled face and eager young eyes, steps 
forward to perform the ceremonial burning of the President's 
speeches. She flings them on the fire. 

“America has fought for France and the common cause of 
liberty,” she pronounces solemnly. “I have fought for liberty 
for seventy years, and I protest against the President’s leaving 
our country with this old fight unwon.” 

The speaker is Olympia Brown. 

The summer of 1920 in Chicago, with the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in session: women are picketing the con- 
vention hall, walking slowly to and fro with placards calling 
on the delegates inside to declare for a woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. Picketing with the others, at eighty-five, is Olympia 
Brown. 
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That year the Nineteenth (Woman-Suffrage) Amendment 
was at long last written into the Federal Constitution. If after 
that Olympia Brown did no more active campaigning, it was 
victory, not age, that stopped her. Another frontier had been 
pushed back; in this as in other ways she had helped win for 
American women a wider and richer life, just as she and her 
mother and the others had helped win new land from the 
wilderness when she was young. 
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AS HAPPY AS KINGS 


b Nahant 





If there was pioneering to be done in order 
that Americans might not be denied the ordi- 
nary rights of citizens because they were 
women, what shall we say of the plight of 
those Americans who were not only women 
but also Negroes? After the Civil War, Negroes 
could no longer be bought and sold like cattle, 
but the long fight to see that they are treated 
in all things like human beings and Americans 
is yet to be won. Among the leaders of the 
first generation of American Negroes to be 
born free is Janie Porter Barrett, who has 
played a distinguished part in the forward 
movement of her race. 


As Happy as Kings 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES had not yet 
A= published in the late ’60’s and the ’70’s when 

Janie Porter was growing up. But if she had known it 
she would have loved Stevenson’s famous couplet, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


For the child Janie was full of laughter and innocent mischief, 
and wherever she was everybody was sure to be having a good 
time. That was one reason why the three children of the Big 
House never thought the family quite complete unless Janie 
was with them. It would be “Janie, let’s play house,” or “Janie, 
let’s play Indian,” or “Janie, Mother’s going to read us a fairy 
story—come along!” In between times, Janie might often be 
found curled up in a big chair in the library reading fairy 
stories to herself. The world was certainly full of a number of 
things, and happy things too. 

Janie was not a daughter of the Big House herself. She had 
been born in Athens, Georgia, in 1865, just at the close of the 
war which set her parents free from slavery. When her father 
died, her mother took her to Macon, Georgia, where Mrs. 
Porter became housekeeper and seamstress at the Big House. 
So Janie grew up with the white children there. Even when 
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her mother married again and walked each day back and forth 
between her employer's house and her own home, Janie stayed 
on with her white friends. She had her own room with its 
dainty things, ate at a daintily spread table, and became prac- 
tically one of the family. 

One day, when Janie was about thirteen, the mistress of the 
Big House called her mother into conference. 

“I think it’s time we sent Janie away to school,” she said. 
“For one thing, the neighbors are beginning to talk. You 
know how it is here—nobody cared how much our children 
played together when they were little, everybody’s children 
do that. But now they’re growing up. . . . Of course J don't 
mind, being a Yankee, but my husband does; besides, it’s go- 
ing to be hard on my own children, and for Janie quite im- 
possible. Here’s what I think we should do. The child’s skin 
is no darker than an Italian’s; she’s really mostly white, after 
all, you know. If you’ll let me adopt her legally, I’ll send her 
north to school. Then she needn’t come back at all, but can 
stay where her Negro blood will not be such a disadvantage 
to her. In fact, nobody needs to know anything about it.” 

“You mean she’d go white?” 

“Yes. Why not? Life is terribly hard on the women of your 
race, as you of course know all too well.”” There was great com- 
passion in the white woman’s voice. 

“But Janie’s not white, she’s colored,” Janie’s mother pro- 
tested. “She dassn’t tell lies like that. An’ Janie’s my girl. I’se 
powerful fond of her.’’ She went on to explain, with tears in 
her eyes, that she would be most grateful if Janie could be 
educated in the North, but that she would not give up her 
child, nor would she let Janie deny her race. 
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“But she’s been brought up like a white child,” the other 
woman insisted, “‘and a well-to-do white child at that. And 
she’s such a happy little thing! No, if she’s got to come back 
and live the life of a Georgia Negro woman, she’d better not 
go north at all. Oh, dear, I know you love Janie, but can’t you 
see?” 

For days they argued about it. Then Janie’s mother and 
step-father put their heads together, counted their savings, 
and decided that they themselves would send Janie to school; 
it would have to,be Hampton Institute, however, instead of 
some fine school up north. 

The mistress of the Big House was aghast. 

“Oh, Janie,” she moaned, drawing the girl to her, “I’ve 
ruined your life. That’s a work school! You'll have to scrub 
floors!” 

Janie never knew what made her answer as she did. For, 
truth to tell, she was rather terrified at the prospect of having 
to scrub floors; and nothing was farther from her dreams just 
then than a desire to devote her life to the service of her race. 
Yet she heard herself saying bravely, “You haven’t ruined my 
life, I’m sure. I’ll do something for my people that will be 
worth all you’ve done for me, and worth scrubbing floors for 
too.” 

So Janie Porter went to Hampton. She arrived in a most 
unorthodox manner. Most Hampton students were so poor 
that they had to walk, no matter if their homes were states 
away. Even if they could have afforded to ride in sleepers and 
parlor cars, most of them were so dark in color that, the 
southern Jim Crow system being what it was and is, they would 
not have been allowed to do so. But Janie, as we know, could 
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pass for white, and was used to the best. So she arrived in a 
Pullman. 

She had to live that down, and her complete inexperience 
at rough work too. For Hampton is indeed a work school. The 
students spend a “work year,” during which they work during 
the day and go to school in the evening; after that they go to 
school during most days but put in one ‘‘work day” per week. 
They not only help support themselves and the school in this 
way, but also learn useful trades: the boys learn farming and 
carpentry and such things, the girls good housekeeping and 
sewing and handcrafts. At the same time they follow the 
regular grammar and high-school studies, and have sports 
and good times on the side. Around 1880, when Janie Porter 
was at Hampton, the school was younger and poorer, the work 
hours longer, and the living rougher than today. Janie did 
have to scrub floors. 

At first she hated it. She skinned her knees. Her hands got 
rough and red. She got scolded because somehow the floors 
seemed just as dirty after she had scrubbed them. But she did 
the best she could, and after a while she learned. Then she 
decided that the work was not so bad after all. 

It was harder to get used to the very plain food, the tin forks, 
the heavy dishes. She longed so for the dainty things she had 
had at home! Once during her first year she got so desperate 
that she caught hold of a teacher one day in the hall. 

“I want something good to eat,” she said. “I want some 
white bread like what the teachers get, with lots of butter.” 

The teacher opened her mouth to say something sharp, but 
when she saw the girl's hungry eyes, she said only, ‘‘I’ll see what 
I can do.” 
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“Oh, thank you!” Janie said, and then ran after her to add 
eagerly, “Please put some sugar on it too—lots of sugar!” 

For a while she felt desperately alone among the students. 
She really had not played much with Negro children, not at 
all with Negro children from the ignorant, poverty-stricken 
country communities from which most of the students came. 
In time, of course, this strangeness wore off and she found 
life-long friends. But it was months before she and the others 
found much to talk about. 

The worst of it was that everybody was so serious about 
everything. She didn’t want to spend her life being solemn 
about her duty to her race. She wanted to have fun. 

She did have fun too, after she got a little used to things at 
Hampton. And, as usual, she drew everybody around her into 
her good times, so that gay laughter and harmless mischief 
often told her whereabouts. Her friend Sarah Collins tells 
merry tales of young Janie’s pranks. 

There was the time she happened to pass the kitchen when 
the cooks were bustling about in the last stages of preparing 
dinner, and saw the key temptingly displayed on the outside 
of the closed door. On an impish impulse she turned the key 
and fled laughing. When everybody wondered why the dinner 
bell didn’t ring, no one wondered more audibly than Janie, 
and no one, apparently, was more surprised when it leaked 
out later that the cooks had had to shout and shout until some- 
one unlocked the kitchen door. Only she couldn't help telling 
Sally; they giggled about it in private. 

Then there was the time she got to telling stories to the 
girls in the sewing room, where the teacher had left them 
alone for a while to finish mending the clothes that were to 
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be laundered. They all got so excited over the story that they 
stopped work, and when they heard Miss G coming back, 
there were only four garments mended. 

“Quick!” said Janie. “I’ll jump into the clothes hamper 





and you cover me up with clothes.” 

No sooner said than done. But this time the miscreant was 
caught. For that clothes hamper wasn’t left alone a minute. 
With much pulling and hauling it was carried to the laundry, 
to be immediately unpacked. And there, under the first layer 
of clothes, was our Janie, tousled and abashed. 

Her most famous exploit really got her into trouble. In 
those early days the Institute was run by northern military 
men who had fought in the Civil War. The head of the school 
was General Armstrong, and the treasurer was General Mar- 
shall. One day General Marshall, who was a staid New Eng- 
lander, was entertaining some callers from Fort Monroe, 
near by. Now the village of Hampton is in Tidewater Virginia, 
on one of the many inlets that crinkle the edge of Chesapeake 
Bay. So the visitors had come in a rowboat, which they moored 
not far from the General’s house. 

There it swung, tidy and tempting, when Janie and Sally 
chanced to stroll by. 

“Oh, Sally! See the pretty boat!” Jamie exclaimed joyously. 
Then the familiar imp of mischief started dancing in her eyes 
and she added, ‘‘Let’s take a row up the creek.” 

“It must belong to somebody at General Marshall’s house, 
Janie. We dassn’t,” objected Sally. 

But Janie was already climbing in. “They won't care,” she 
said. ‘“We’ll be back before they want it, and they won’t know 
the difference.” She laughed happily. 

The row up Sunset Creek was glorious. Both girls sighed 
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regretfully as they climbed out of the boat some time later 
and tied it up again where they had found it. 

That evening at chapel came the reckoning. General Arm- 
strong, looking very hurt and solemn, made a little speech 
about how when General Marshall’s guests had wished to go 
home that afternoon their boat was not to be found. It had not 
been stolen, to be sure, as it had later reappeared; yet some- 
body, presumably a student, had taken it when it was wanted. 
Nobody knew who had done it, and so everybody’s privileges 
would have to be taken away for a while. 

Janie felt herself getting unsteadily to her feet. 

“Please, General,” she said in a trembling voice, “I did it. 
I took the boat for a row up the creek.” 

It was a bad moment. But she couldn’t let the others be 
punished for what she had done. 

All this time Janie had been getting gradually used to 
thinking of herself as a Negro girl rather than just a girl, and 
as a Negro on whom lay a great obligation, because, unlike 
most of her race, she had been brought up in a home of wealth 
and culture and was being given an education. 

“If only everybody wouldn’t be so solemn about it!” she 
complained to Sally. “Why do we have to be thinking all the 
time about doing something for our race? Don’t you dare tell 
anybody, Sally,” she confided, “‘but the reason I like Sunday 
best is that I wake up saying, ‘Today I don’t have to do any- 
thing for my race!’ ” 

Then one day the two girls got hold of a new novel by the 
popular English writer Walter Besant. It was called All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, and it told of a very rich English girl 
who went to live under another name among the employees 
of her own huge brewery. She found the people poor and 
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overworked, to be sure; but the thing that seemed the most 
dreadful to her was that they never laughed, knew nothing of 
art or music or poetry, did not know how to have a good time 
when they had a chance. So, with the help of the hero, she 
planned and built a marvelous community center where all 
sorts of pleasant things should go on—dancing and music and 
painting and games and amateur theatricals, and instruction 
in handcrafts, and other ways of making people’s homes more 
beautiful and their lives more joyous. They called it their 
Palace of Delight. 

“Palace of Delight! Palace of Delight!” Janie said the phrase 
lovingly over and over. ‘‘Isn’t it a grand idea, Sally? One 
needn’t be solemn about it at all. I’d love to serve my race if 
I could do it by teaching people how to be happy.” 

“Our folks know how to laugh already,” Sally put in. “They 
know a lot more about enjoying life than the people in the 
book. What we have to do is to show them all the nice things 
there are to enjoy—and to see that they get a chance to enjoy 
them? 

“We'll do it!” cried Janie, jumping to her feet in her excite- 
ment. “We'll decide right now to devote our lives to making 
our people happier. Shan’t we, Sally?” 

“Yes,” said Sally. They shook hands on it. 

They kept their vow. Sally, having grown up and married 
John C. Fernandis, became a well-known social worker in 
Baltimore. Janie— But we get ahead of our story. 

Janie had a chance to start putting her resolve into deeds as 
soon as she was graduated from the Institute, in 1884. Out of 
several offers of teaching positions she chose one in a tiny 
“wire-grass” community in the most backward part of Georgia. 

“T don’t think those folks ever have any fun, Mother,” she 
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to have a good time.” 

Her mother, who always understood, not only consented 
but sent money to piece out the microscopic salary. And the 
enthusiastic young teacher did bring a ray of joy into that 
dark-skinned community, sodden with work and the most 
abject poverty. She taught the children gymnastics and games, 
took them on picnics, taught them to sing and to play. She 
reported that, contrary to the dire prophecies of her friends, 
the white folks approved and were kind. 

This venture, however, lasted only a year. She returned to 
Hampton Institute for two years as a teacher; then, after a 
year at Haines Institute in Augusta, Georgia, she came back 
to the village of Hampton to live permanently, but not at the 
Institute. Reason: one Harris Barrett, Hampton ’85, after his 
graduation first clerk, then cashier, at his alma mater. As you 
have guessed, he and Janie Porter fell in love and were mar- 
ried. This was in 1889, when Janie was twenty-four. 

It is said that, the very first day in her pretty little home on 
Locust Street, young Mrs. Barrett called some dirty children 
in from the street, scrubbed them up, and started them to 
playing in her parlor. She was happy, and, as always, she 
wanted to share her happiness. 

So it began. There they were, all about her in the Negro 
part of the town—the people who were too poor and tired 
and dirty and ignorant to be happy. She had only to open her 
doors and invite them in. First came the children, who had no 
place to play but the streets, and no one to look out for them 
while their mothers were away all day cooking and washing 
for white people. Then came the older girls and boys, and 
finally the mothers and some of the fathers, and even the 
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grandmothers. Janie Barrett worked with them, played with 
them, laughed with them, shared with them her home and 
her happiness. She organized them into clubs, a Flower Club, 
a Homemakers’ Club, an old people’s Quilting Club, and 
many others. She persuaded them to clean up their back yards 
and plant flowers there. She preached cleanliness to them. She 
showed them how they could get more out of life. 

“It is my Palace of Delight,” she told herself. “It’s not such 
a grand palace as Angela built in the story. But it’s something.” 

The Barretts’ house, however, was not big enough for all 
this activity, especially after their own children came. Janie 
Barrett thought often, and ruefully, of the vast fortune Angela 
had in the story with which to build and run her Palace of 
Delight. The Barretts were not rich at all, though they were 
not so bitterly poor as their neighbors. They had furnished 
their house beautifully, but it had taken them years to do it. 
They had started, for example, with real silver spoons and 
forks, but just enough of them for two to eat with; these Janie 
the fastidious had begged from her mother as wedding pres- 
ents in place of a trousseau. For years now they had been sav- 
ing up money to install a bathroom: for in those days and that 
neighborhood bathrooms were a rarity, especially such a grand 
bathroom as the Barretts planned, fitted with tiled walls and 
built-in tub and costing several hundred dollars. If this several 
hundred they had saved were only several thousand, what a 
fine Palace of Delight they could build with it! 

“T wonder, Harris,” Janie Barrett said one night to her 
husband, “whether we ought to put in that bathroom after 
all: 

He looked at her in blank astonishment. “But I thought 
your heart was set on it, Janie.” 
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There was an unaccustomed pucker between her eyes as 
she answered, without looking up from the child’s garment she 
was sewing. ‘‘So it was,” she said slowly. “But today I was talk- 
ing to some of the children’s mothers again about keeping 
themselves and the children a little cleaner, and they kept say- 
ing that I had time to be clean and they hadn't. I don’t have 
to work out all day, you know, and they do; and they say that 
when they get home they’re too tired to go down the street and 
tote water from the well and heat it up and wash clothes or 
children with it. Now if I get a grand new bathroom, with 
hot and cold water on tap all the time, they'll never listen to 
me at all any more. I’ve been thinking,” she finished a little 
breathlessly, “that we could take the money and build a club- 
house on our lawn.” 

Harris Barrett laughed, a rich Negro laugh, full of loving 
admiration for his wife. ‘““Well, Janie,” he said, “it’s quite an 
idea. We'll build an annex to your Palace of Delight.” 

“What we have won’t build a very big one,” she admitted. 
“But even a little one will help. Then you don’t mind? I knew 
you wouldn’t!”’ And she jumped up to reward him with a kiss. 

So the bathroom was mysteriously turned into a neat white 
clubhouse with green blinds, within which were a clubroom, 
a game room, a library, and a model kitchen. And the Locust 
Street Settlement, privately known as the Palace of Delight, 
grew apace. Some financial help came from friends, at the In- 
stitute and elsewhere, and nearly all the club leaders were 
students from the Institute. Classes were going full blast eight 
months of the year, and the clubs were active all the time. 

Well, those were happy years, the happiest of Janie Bar- 
rett’s grown-up life. She and her husband were very much in 
love; though she lost one little girl, she had two lovely daugh- 
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ters growing up. She worked hard in her Palace, but she loved 
the work and the people. She learned to speak in public, gave 
addresses at Hampton Institute, became president and chief 
leader of the Virginia State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs. Happy work and laughter kept her young. A fellow- 
social worker, a white woman, who knew her in those years, 
still remembers how fresh and pretty she looked at their first 
meeting, standing in the door of her house dressed in a gay pink 
gingham housedress and smiling a welcome. 

But all good things have an end. For Janie Barrett the end 
of these happiest years came in July 1913, when her husband 
was suddenly stricken with paralysis. He lingered for nearly 
two years and then died. On Palm Sunday, 1915, they buried 
him. 

At the time of her husband’s stroke Janie Barrett had been 
in the midst of a project even more ambitious than her Palace 
of Delight. She had continued working on it all through his 
illness, and now in her bereavement she was to let it absorb 
her altogether. This was nothing less than a home and school 
for “wayward” colored girls, girls who had never had a chance 
and who had somehow fallen foul of the law. They were the 
most neglected people in Virginia. There were several reforma- 
tories for colored boys, but for the girls nothing but the com- 
mon jail, where they were thrown with hardened criminals. 

The State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs had 
started raising money for this project back in 1911. As their 
president, Janie Barrett had decided that the clubs would 
never amount to much until they did something for somebody 
else, and did it together. So each club pledged to raise as much 
over ten dollars a year as it could; that doesn’t sound like 
much, but most of these women were so poor that putting in 
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a dollar or two meant going without food, or wearing an old 
dress until it almost fell off. In January 1913 they contracted 
to buy a farm about eighteen miles from Richmond, and by 
August 1914, nearly three and a half years before the last 
payment was due, they had raised the whole $5300 of pur- 
chase money. It was a real achievement. 

The part of this money not actually contributed by the 
club members was given by friends, white and colored. For 
the Virginia legislators let it be known that they were not 
going to give any state money or authority to women, much 
less Negro women. Janie Barrett, therefore, had to figure out 
a plan. She realized very well that the only people who knew 
how to take care of girls were women, and that Negro women 
could best care for girls of their own race. The thing to do was 
to form a board of trustees made up of both Negro and white 
women, with a few men of both races added to satisfy the 
legislators. 

“You'll never get white women to serve on a board with 
colored women,” people told her. 

“Tl see if Mrs. Schmeltz won’t help,” she replied. ““When 
she managed Clean Up Week a while ago, she came to me to 
help her with the colored part of town. I think she’ll do it.” 

This Mrs. Henry Lane Schmeltz belonged to one of the 
leading white families in Hampton. When appealed to, she 
generously undertook to find the white half of the board, and 
did it too, though there was a time when the number of notes 
of “regret” almost made her despair. When the board was 
organized, early in 1914, Mrs. Schmeltz was made president, 
her husband treasurer, and Mrs. Barrett secretary. The board 
members at once began writing letters and making speeches 
far and near, with the result that by August of that year the 
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Mill Farm property at Peake’s Turnout was bought and paid 
for. A farmer and his wife were ins‘alled, and a few girls sent 
there at once. 

This happened only a few weeks before Harris Barrett died. 
It was probably a good thing for his widow that she had this 
absorbing campaign on her hands just then. The plan was to 
get the Legislature to appropriate some money for the school, 
so that new buildings could be put up to house more girls, 
and teachers hired to train them. Dr. Hastings Hart, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in New York, to whom Mrs. Barrett 
had appealed for advice on their plans, wrote saying that she 
herself ought to be made director of the institution: she had 
had the vision, she should see it come true. She recoiled from 
the idea in horror. 

“I go to Peake!” she exclaimed indignantly, showing this 
letter to a friend. “I give up my lovely home, with its pretty 
things we worked so hard to buy! Why, I'd have to drink out 
of thick cups again, and eat with a tin spoon!” 

Her friend looked at her gravely. “Well,” she said, “if you 
think you shouldn't go, that’s the end of the matter.” 

But the idea would not be so easily downed. And pretty 
soon came a frantic wire from one of the white women who 
were at Richmond trying to get the appropriation through 
the Legislature: ‘““WHITE PEOPLE IN HANOVER COUNTY HAVE 
PROTESTED SCHOOL AT PEAKE STOP LEGISLATURE WILL NOT PASS 
APPROPRIATION OVER THIS PROTEST STOP WHAT SHALL I DO.” 
She wired back: “BEG LEGISLATURE GIVE US A CHANCE STOP IF 
SCHOOL OBJECTIONABLE I PROMISE TO MOVE IT.” 

“That settles me,” she told her daughters, with her old in- 
fectious laugh. “I certainly am not going to move that school. 
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get objectionable.” 

Federation Cottage, named after the State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs which had launched the school, was 
the first new building at the Virginia Industrial School for 
Wayward Colored Girls. It was dedicated May 22, 1916. Prac- 
tically the whole population of Hanover County, black and 
white, turned out for the dedication, some of the neighbors 
driving up with their wagons loaded with flowers. There were 
also hundreds of people, black and white, notables and ordi- 
nary folk, from farther away. The two-o'clock train stopped at 
Peake for perhaps the first time in history. In front of the new 
building were parked carriages, wagons, horses, mules, not to 
mention fifteen or twenty automobiles. The boys’ reformatory 
not far away sent its band. There were speeches and singing. 

Then Janie Porter Barrett was left alone with her helpers 
and her girls. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “this is the end of my Palace of 
Delight.” 

And yet, if you will believe it, even in this unlikely place 
she built something very like a new Palace of Delight. 

The girls came to her, anywhere from eleven to seventeen 
years old, charged with anything from murder to malicious 
mischief. They were ragged, unkempt, and neglected, often 
sulien or rebellious. Each got a thorough bath at once, and 
some clean clothes, the simple blue uniform of new girls. 
Some time soon, as soon as she could talk about it, each girl 
had to tell Mrs. Barrett about her past, not only the wrong 
thing she had done to bring her here, but the sort of home and 
playmates and bringing-up she had had. Then, so far as the 
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mentioned again. For the rest, the whole aim of the school was 
to give these poor girls the decent surroundings, the training 
at studies and work and play which they had never known. 

The girls got credits for all sorts of things, rather like Girl 
Scouts or Campfire Girls. When you had been very good for 
two whole months, you might wear a white waist on Sundays 
and special occasions; if you continued to be good for another 
month, you might wear a whole white dress. ‘Then you were 
an honor girl, with special privileges. For every month after 
that that you were good, you got a blue band on your sleeve; 
three of these meant a chance to be paroled. 

The great ambition of honor girls was to “live a perfect 
day,” doing every duty, being absolutely respectful and kind, 
thinking no evil. This would not be easy, even for a girl in 
an ordinary school! Mrs. Barrett tells of one day when she 
had been away on business in Richmond and a bevy of girls 
rushed out, as usual, when the mules drew her surrey up to 
the door. 

Three of them, out of breath with running and excitement, 
shouted together, “Oh, Miss’ Barrett, I had a perfect day!” 

“J had one too till li’l while ago,” said another mournfully. 
“But Maggie done spill scrub water on my white dress, when 
I’d jes’ done ironing it. I didn’t bus’ her—but I wanted to!” 

“I’m sure, Mary, you did so well that you will succeed com- 
pletely tomorrow.” 

“T’se afraid, Miss’ Barrett,” Mary answered, “I'll have to 
rest up before I try living another perfect day. It’s powerful 
tedious living a perfect day two days one right behind the 
other. If you'd only leave out the ‘thinking evil’ I could do it.” 

It was sometimes “‘powerful tedious” learning to speak good 
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mistakes. 

“That girl,” a newcomer once said, pointing at another 
pupil, “said, ‘I’se gwine ter school.’ ” 

“What should she have said, Flora?” asked the teacher. 

““T is fur ter gwine ter school,’” answered the new pupil 
solemnly. 

But Flora would learn. And how much it meant to Flora 
and Mary and Maggie and the others to be taken off the 
streets and put into a school-home like this, where everybody 
wanted to help them—and there were flowers on the table! 

For Janie Barrett had not forgotten that laughter and play 
and pretty things are as necessary as work and study and disci- 
pline to make a girl’s life worth while. She had planted violets 
and iris along the road, and rosebushes everywhere. She taught 
the girls table-manners. They had games and music. A visitor 
to the school said once that the honor girls all ‘looked as if 
something had been waked up inside them.” 

It worked so well that the neighbors were glad their protest 
had not been heeded. It worked so well that the Virginia 
Legislature passed a resolution of commendation on its found- 
ers and management, and appropriated more and more money 
for it, eventually taking its support over entirely. It worked 
so well that Dr. Hart (who had urged Mrs. Barrett to take the 
headship) pronounced it one of the five best similar institu- 
tions in the country, “‘in spirit the best of all.” It worked so 
well that other states, notably North Carolina, have sent com- 
missions to study the director’s methods. In 1929 Janie Porter 
Barrett received the Harmon Award for fine educational work 
among Negroes. 

The girls at the Industrial School have frequent open fo- 
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rums at which they may ask questions or discuss their difh- 
culties. Once a girl asked a hard question about the Salute to 
the Flag with which every day begins. 

“When it says ‘liberty and justice for all,’ Miss’ Barrett, 
does it mean for the colored people too?” 

Yes a 

“Why don’t they get liberty and justice, then?” 

“Because,” answered Janie Barrett, “there are so many peo- 
ple who don’t understand that it means all the people. But it 
will come!” 

Perhaps she added inwardly that in that good day when 
liberty and justice come, her people will have gained also that 
other, crowning right claimed for all people in the Declaration 
of Independence—the right to the pursuit of happiness. 


NOT CHARITY BUT A CHANCE 





As women have more and more widened their 
activities beyond their own homes, they have 
tended to make their deepest impression where 
the work in hand calls for human sympathy 
and understanding. Education was the first 
such field of endeavor to be notably occupied 
by women; possibly the most striking example 
is social work. All through the expansive 
period of unrestricted industrial warfare in the 
later decades of the nineteenth century, the 
cities had been filling up with poverty-stricken 
and generally underprivileged industrial work- 
ers, both native- and foreign-born. What came 
to be called “social work” in the interest of 
these people took two main forms: charitable 
efforts such as aid to individual families or the 
settlement houses made famous by ventures 
like Jane Addams’s Hull House in Chicago 
and Lillian Wald’s Henry Street Settlement in 
New York, and campaigns for “welfare legis- 
lation” which should protect the underprivi- 
leged by the power of organized society. Prob- 
ably no American woman—and very few if 
any American men—ever contributed so much 
to the latter movement as Sophie Irene Loeb, 
who was in her girlhood herself an immigrant 
and knew some of the hardship of poverty in 
an industrial city. 


Not Charity but a Chance 


OPHIE was only sixteen when her father died, but she 
was the oldest of the six brothers and sisters; Jennie 
was next, then Abraham Marcus (who was twelve), and 

after him, in order, David and Israel and baby Celia. The 
neighbors were sure Mrs. Simon could never keep the family 
together. 

“He didn’t leave a cent,” they said, shaking their heads 
sympathetically. “It all went into that California jewelry store 
that didn’t pay.” Then they would go to call on Mrs. Simon 
in the frame house across from the big iron-pipe mill, and 
sit on the porch and watch the blast furnaces and say sadly, “‘I 
suppose you'll have to send some of the children to an orphan- 
age.” 

But Mrs. Simon supposed no such thing. She had been 
gently reared in Russia, where she had grown up and married, 
and for most of the ten years since 1882, when the family had 
arrived in America and settled in this thriving industrial town 
of McKeesport, near Pittsburgh, her husband had been a 
reasonably prosperous jeweler; yet the young widow was not 
one to give in weakly before the sudden threat of poverty and 
hard work. So the Simons held a family council. 

“It will be best for Soph to finish high school,” Mrs. Simon 
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decided. ‘“‘Then she can teach, and that will be better for her 
and will pay more too.” 

“T can earn lots of money selling papers,” announced Abe. 

“And I'll get a job ina store,” Jen promised. 

“Dave and Iss are too little to work—they’d better keep on 
at school; and of course Celie is only a baby. Your poor 
father—” Mrs. Simon wiped her eyes and lapsed into her 
native Yiddish. She herself, she went on presently, would stay 
home and take care of the house and the baby and the baking 
and the preserves and the good kosher food for feast days, fast 
days, and ordinary days, as of old. Also she would sell jewelry 
and other things privately as a sideline to help out the family 
finances. 

“I don’t feel quite right keeping on at school,” said Sophie. 
“But maybe I can help that way more in the end. And I'll bea 
clerk too on Saturdays.” 

Long afterward, when Sophie returned to McKeesport as a 
distinguished visiting lecturer, a local reporter recalled how 
in those hard days she had been “a little forlorn-looking waif 
in the streets of McKeesport.” If she looked forlorn, it was 
probably because it is not possible to dress a teen-age girl in 
the smartest frocks and gayest bonnets when her family of six 
is living on next-to-nothing a year. But she was not a waif. She 
was clever and popular and far from unhappy; and you can- 
not be a waif when you have a devoted mother and five 
younger brothers and sisters, with all seven of the family 
welded into an even closer union than when their number 
was eight. 

In good time Sophie was graduated from the McKeesport 
High School and went to teaching in one of the McKeesport 
grade schools. Her salary, while not huge, eased the family 
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burden. And young Abe was selling as many as eighteen hun- 
dred Sunday supplements a week, not to mention the daily 
papers—already showing clear signs of that energetic business 
acumen which was later to send him through law school and 
Jaunch him on a very successful legal career. As Abe grew up, 
he and Sophie became bosom friends—or perhaps we should 
say dearest enemies, for they both had independent minds 
and ready tongues, and many were the arguments they had 
on all sorts of things, from new hats to politics. 

When she was twenty, in 1896, Sophie quit her teaching to 
marry Anselm Loeb, a man considerably older than she, who 
owned the store where she and Jennie had worked. For several 
years she lived the life of a fairly well-to-do young married 
woman. She loved music and art and poetry. She sang well, 
and once she even composed a march for the piano. She be- 
came much interested in painting dainty designs on china. She 
started also to write—pungent epigrams (Abe wrote them 
too), which she later collected and published, and little essays 
showing her sympathy for people who are poor or unhappy, 
which she sent to newspapers, including the Journal and the 
Evening World in New York. 

But in all this she had very little in common with her hus- 
band, and after a while she began to feel imprisoned and 
wasted in the narrow life she was leading. So she started sell- 
ing her painted china instead of giving it all away, and saved 
the money and the fees from the publication of her essays. 
Finally (in 1910), after long hesitation, she obtained a divorce 
and set out for New York City—to see what career of service to 
society she could find there. 

She went at once to the Evening World, which had pub- 
lished so many of her essays. With the World she secured a 
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position as reporter and special writer, and thus established a 
connection destined to hold for the rest of her life. She con- 
tinued to write her little socially conscious essays. She reported 
incidents in the slums and interviews with notable people. 
She learned to know the great city, from the cheese-box apart- 
ments of the upper Bronx to the sky-scraping towers of lower 
Manhattan, from the airy homes on Riverside Drive overlook- 
ing the stately Hudson to the dingy tenements on dead-end 
streets stopped short by the fetid waters of the East River— 
‘East Side, West Side, all around the town.” She watched the 
famous skyline change with the changing years—pushing 
more and more fingers into the clouds, looking, against the 
horizon, more and more like an unreal dream-city where all 
things are possible. And she knew that all things were possible 
there—good things and bad things, beauty and ugliness, no- 
bility and degradation. She must often have remembered 
Katharine Lee Bates’s moving lines about America: 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! ... 


The whole purpose of her life was to bring that dream a little 
nearer to fulfillment—especially for the children. 

Yet it was during a trip to the country that she heard the 
story which made her decide just what she was going to try to 
accomplish first. The story was about how a young widow 
with two fine little boys had decided to manage the farm her- 
self after her husband’s death and had thus kept her little 
family together. Once a cow and its calf—very precious on this 
small farm—got sick, and she wrote to the United States Gov- 
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ernment for advice; a Federal inspector came at once and 
prescribed for the sick animals and they got well. So some time 
later, when the mother herself was sick, she wrote again to her 
Government: 


Dear Government: 

You were so kind to me when our cow and calf were taken ill. 
- . . Now lam sorry to say Iam not well. I need a little bit of help 
to tide me over until the big work is done and I feel stronger again. 
. . . Iam the mother of two boys, strong and healthy, I want to 
bring them up as good American citizens. I don’t want to be parted 
from them... . 


But this was the reply: 


Dear Madam: 

While we have laws that cover the case of your cow, we regret 
to say that we have no laws that would provide such aid as you 
yourself require. We suggest that you appeal to private charity. 


So the poor mother, who was very ill, was sent to a hospital, 
and her two little boys went to an orphanage. Sophie Loeb’s 
heart was wrung with pity as she heard the tale. She had not 
forgotten her own mother’s valiant struggles. 

So Sophie—she called herself Miss Loeb now—launched, 
practically single-handed, a campaign for widows’ pensions— 
an allowance from city or state to widows with dependent 
children, so that the children might grow up at home with 
their own mothers or other relatives instead of being put in an 
impersonal “‘institution.” 

Of course, the fight was against poverty in all its forms. Of 
the results of poverty Sophie Loeb saw all too much in those 
years, “‘on the sidewalks of New York,” in crowded tenements, 
even in the prisons—bedraggled little girls, tough little boys, 
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broken men and faded women, babies with pinched faces. 
But it seemed to her that the problem of the institution child 
was especially pressing. She never forgot, for example, the 
hardened young criminal of nineteen she once interviewed in 
prison. The boy had been separated from his mother when he 
was very young, had lived in an orphanage, and had then been 
turned loose at sixteen to roam the toughest streets of the great 
city, neglected, penniless, and unguided. He was so tough that 
he wasn’t even sorry he had killed a man; yet he wouldn’t run 
away until he had gone to find his mother, and when she 
made him promise to give himself up to the law he did it. If 
his mother had been able to keep him at home—if he had had 
a real chance—might he not have grown up a good citizen 
instead of a murderer? As it was, he was hard and bitter and 
not inclined to take the blame for what he had done. 

‘There ain’t a chance in the city for a guy without a home,” 
he told her. ‘“‘Us guys learn to hate everything.” 

Wasn't it good sense, Sophie Loeb argued, to see that little 
children have loving care when they are small so that they 
have at least a chance to grow up good citizens? The motto 
of her movement for widows’ pensions was “Not charity but a 
chance for every child.” 

So she threw her whole energy into the campaign. She wrote 
and she made speeches. She badgered influential people and 
lobbied at the State Legislature at Albany. She labored with 
the Mayor of New York City and with the Governor of New 
York State. In 1913, only three years after her arrival in New 
York, she had persuaded the Governor to appoint a commis- 
sion to study the best methods of providing for dependent 
children and to report to the Legislature. 

As a member of this commission Sophie Loeb went to 
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Europe (this was during the winter before the outbreak of 
war in 1914), and studied methods of public care for dependent 
children in six of the countries with the most advanced social 
legislation. Interesting as it was, this was far from a pleasure 
tour. The most vivid memories of it in after years were of 
strenuous days full of interviews, research, note-taking, of 
restless too-short nights in lurching trains or ill-heated hotels, 
of feverish dictation to her stenographer on trains and boats 
between appointments. The watchword was “Hurry’—the 
Legislature would be meeting in a few months—in a few 
weeks—and the report must be ready, so that the bill could 
be passed this year. It meant so much! 

The report was ready in time, the Governor was enthusi- 
astic, the public was aroused, the bill had been drawn up and 
had passed the Assembly, an ample majority of Senators were 
pledged to vote for it in the Senate, it had come up for final 
reading in the Senate chamber the last night of the session. 
Too excited to know how tired she was, Sophie Loeb stood in 
the back of the room with some of her fellow-campaigners, 
listening for the number of her bill. Bill after bill came up in 
bewildering succession and was quickly either passed or killed, 
and the tired voice of the Clerk of the Senate droned on. It 
was already 2 a.m., but at midnight, when the session was 
officially at an end, the hands of the big clock had been 
stopped: this is a favorite official trick when things just can’t 
be done on time. As Sophie Loeb glanced instinctively for the 
hundredth time at the hands pointing to twelve, she heard the 
number of her bill and stiffened to attention. Passage was 
practically certain, and yet she would feel better when it was 
Cvern.. 

What was that Senator stalking up the aisle for? The Clerk 
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had just made the routine request for unanimous consent so 
that the bill could be brought to vote at this more-than- 
eleventh hour without further debate. Surely there wasn’t 
going to bea slip now? 

“I object,” announced the Senator in the aisle. 

The chamber broke into bedlam. Senators crowded about 
the objector, expostulating, demanding reasons, pleading with 
him to withdraw his objection. Someone dashed over to the 
Assembly and came back with Assemblyman Marty McCue, 
the warm-hearted ex-prizefighter who had sponsored the bill 
in the lower house. McCue, who was an old friend of the ob- 
jecting Senator and had once saved his life, squared off at him 
for a knock-out blow. The two were separated and there was 
no violence; and the objecting Senator finally gave in. But by 
that time it was too late: the whole matter was tangled up in 
red tape and the bill was dead. 

Sophie Loeb followed the objecting Senator out of the 
Senate chamber. 

‘Why did you do it?” she asked him. 

“T got a telegram,” he said. “Somebody told me to do it. I 
don’t even know what’s in your bill.” 

Now what could you say to a man like that? This was the 
most dramatic but far from the first—or last—experience 
Sophie Loeb had with the machinations of political bosses. 
Often and often some member of the Legislature would say 
to her, “I like your bill. Wish I could vote for it.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Can’t. My leader won't let me.” 

On that sad night in 1914, with the Senator’s confession put- 
ting an ironic climax to her strenuously hopeful campaign, 
Sophie Loeb went back to her hotel an hour or two before 
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since she had cried). The telephone rang and it was Mrs. 
Hannah Einstein, the only other woman on the Governor’s 
commission, calling from New York to hear the good news. 
Sophie dragged herself to the telephone and managed some- 
how to find words for the painful truth. When she got on her 
train as dawn was breaking, she slumped back in the corner 
of the seat, the tears still stinging her eyelids. 

But as the train pulled out into the open country and the 
soft light of morning spread across the fields, she remembered 
the old saying of Socrates: “With every despair a new hope is 
born.” And looking eastward at the sunrise, she began again 
to dream of those cities of the future, where every child shall 
have a chance. 

Back in New York, she and Mrs. Einstein and the others 
plunged at once into the campaign to get the Widows’ Pension 
Bill through the Legislature the next year without chance of a 
slip. And the next year, sure enough, there was no slip, but 
instead triumph at last—or rather, a good beginning for the 
real job in hand. 

The bill as passed created Child Welfare Boards all over 
the state to administer the plan of keeping families without a 
breadwinner together by giving the mother an allowance for 
the maintenance of each child. Sophie Loeb was made presi- 
dent of the Board serving New York City; there was no salary 
attached to this job, but there was plenty of work and re- 
sponsibility. The money had to come from the city, and you 
could tell that her seven years as Board president were a suc- 
cess by the fact that the first appropriation was $100,000 and 
the last under her presidency over $5,000,000. The Board di- 
vided the city up into districts, and employed trained social 
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workers to do much of the routine work. But the Board mem- 
bers, especially the president, knew many of the children and 
mothers, kept close track of them all, labored over finances 
until they proved that this way of caring for the children was 
not only better but actually cheaper than the old institution 
way, hounded the city Board of Aldermen for more and more 
money, and pestered the State Legislature for better and better 
revisions to the law. The story goes that you could always tell 
when Sophie Loeb was descending on the city hall because 
that was when the Aldermen were climbing out the back win- 
dows to get away from her pleas for more money for “‘her 
children.” It didn’t do them any good to run away, though. 
The woman was a very whirlwind of energy, and if she didn’t 
get them one way she would another. 

Her work and her influence continually widened. Year after 
year the Widows’ Pension Law was broadened and strength- 
ened. She served on Governor “Al” Smith’s commission to 
codify the child welfare laws of New York State. She was 
founder and first president of the Child Welfare Committee of 
America, which held a convention in New York City in 1925 
and organized state councils in most of the states. As president 
of this committee she toured the country campaigning for 
child welfare laws. She even addressed several state legislatures 
on special invitation. In 1925 the First International Congress 
on Child Welfare cabled her from Geneva requesting her to 
address it on “What the Governments of the World Should Do 
for the Children.” In 1927 the League of Nations asked from 
her, and received, a report on what was being done in America 
for blind children. She began to be called ‘“‘the godmother of 
American children.” 

It wasn’t that these particular campaigns for child welfare 
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were her only interests. Indeed no! She dealt doughty blows 
at the enemy, poverty, in every direction. She was interested 
in decent housing, in cheap milk for children (and grown-ups), 
in cheap gas to keep poor people warm and fed, in public 
baths, in playstreets for ““Everyman’s child,” in safer movie 
houses, in penny lunches in the public schools. Besides writing 
and speaking, she composed movie scenarios—lively propa- 
ganda for her causes—and saw to it that the propaganda wasn’t 
all edited out before they were released. When the radio be- 
came popular, she fought her battles more and more over the 
air. Once she was appointed single arbiter of a strike of taxi- 
drivers (an unprecedented assignment for a woman), and she 
settled the strike in seven hours. Once, during the First World 
War, she spent six months among the coal miners, investigat- 
ing conditions behind the shortage of coal. 

It is said that first and last Sophie Loeb was responsible for 
more welfare legislation than any other American woman has 
ever been. Her apartment on Riverside Drive became a sort 
of trophy-house for mementos of her campaigns. It got so that 
Governor Smith, who was a warm personal friend as well as a 
political ally, automatically saved for her the pens with which 
he signed her various welfare bills. But it was a feat for the 
briskest reporter to find her alone at home for an interview. 
She scarcely took time off to eat—frequently her lunches were 
split several ways to make room for speeches and conferences 
and committee meetings. She scarcely took time off to sleep— 
they say she never would go to bed unless some solicitous 
friend was near to pack her off there. Her brown hair turned 
white under the strain, but her blue eyes still snapped, she 
never lost her ready smile, and her little figure was as erect 
as ever. There was a huge banquet in her honor in November 
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1923, with a long row of celebrities at the speakers’ table and 
messages from President Coolidge and ex-President Wilson; 
an enthusiastic reporter gives us a charming glimpse of 
“Sophie of the Evening World,” flushed and earnest in the 
midst of such honors, with a stray lock of soft hair escaping 
from her net. 

In 1925 she went abroad again, this time to Palestine, to 
report for the Evening World on the progress of the Zionist 
settlements in the ancient Hebrew land. She had never been 
narrowly aware of her race, always thinking of herself as a 
human being and an American rather than as a Jew. But her 
mother had been an orthodox follower of the ancient religion, 
and the roots of her own culture ran deep into the past of the 
Jewish people as well as into that of Russia, the land of her 
birth, and America, her homeland. So she thrilled to the brave 
pioneer adventure of the Jewish colonies in Palestine, and 
studied sympathetically their problems both of pioneering 
and of adjustment with the Arabs already in the country. She 
wrote to her paper of traveling to Tel Aviv, a new all-Jewish 
community which somehow reminded her of Miami, Florida, 
of visiting co-operative farms run wholly by Jewish girls and 
women, of taking tea on a balcony overlooking Jerusalem with 
the Arab Mayor, who kept repeating, “If only I could have as 
much money as the Mayor of New York, what wonders we 
could perform here in Jerusalem!”” When she got back home, 
she republished her reports in a book called Palestine Awake, 
and gave all her royalties to the Palestine Fund. 

So the years sped by on the wings of work to help those old 
dreams come true. The rest of the little Simons, of course, had 
erown up too, and they had all, as we say, done well in the 
world. Abe and Iss, now known to the world by their dignified 
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initials as A. M. and I. A. Simon, had prospered, the one as 
a lawyer, the other as a business executive. Jennie, now Mrs. 
McMahon, was married to the editor of Munsey’s Magazine 
and was the mother of Eileen McMahon of movie fame. The 
others too had fared well. Mrs. Simon’s children had ensconced 
her in a pleasant home at Miami, and her later years were as 
happy and untroubled as her earlier years had been full of 
hardship. Sophie herself, in spite of her persistent refusal to 
take pay for her public services or to run for any office, some- 
how managed, by her writing and speaking and broadcasting, 
to earn about $10,000 a year—which is an ample sum. She had 
a fine apartment overlooking the Hudson, a place in Miami, 
and three houses at Harmon-on-Hudson, two rented and one 
for her own use. Yet they say she never had any money, what 
with mortgages on the houses, and her hospitality, and her 
reckless and incorrigible generosity to both people and causes. 

She loved to build and furnish houses. The summer place at 
Harmon (which she left to her seven nephews and nieces) was 
like a huge hunting lodge, with a great fireplace at one end 
of the enormous living room and a balcony running around 
it with the bedrooms opening off that. She always insisted that 
the architect and contractor do things exactly her way. Once 
she dropped in on her brother Abe’s family in McKeesport 
just after they had built a new home, and her sister-in-law 
made some friendly reference to the builder. 

“You don’t mean to say you are still on speaking terms with 
him, and the house all finished?” Sophie cried in joking amaze- 
ment. 

Her homes were likely to be full of her friends and relatives, 
and the associates of her campaigns. But she never lost touch 
with the underprivileged children for whom she had spent 
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her energy so freely. Her brother A. M. Simon tells the story, 
for instance, of the East Side boys, two of “her” children, who 
one day stole two bicycles. Now all boys (and girls too) want 
bicycles and ought to have them; but these youngsters knew 
they could never possibly afford them. There the bicycles 
were, displayed within easy reach—well, you see what hap- 
pened. The boys were caught, and could have been sent to a 
reformatory, perhaps to be launched on a career of crime. 
Mr. Simon happened to be visiting his sister just then, and so 
Abe and Soph put their heads together as of old. 

“They’re not bad kids,” she said. “All they need is a real 
chance.” 

“They won’t get that in jail.” 

“Couldn’t we fix it up some way—persuade the shopkeeper 
not to prosecute?” 

“But they’ve got to be taught their lesson, too,” he cau- 
tioned. “Maybe he’d let them work out the price of the bikes 
after school and on Saturdays.” 

“Maybe he would!” she cried excitedly. “And they could 
have their bikes and their lesson too!” 

So it was arranged that way, to the satisfaction of everybody. 
This sort of thing happened over and over. 

But between her interest in her children and her tireless 
work for their welfare, not to mention her other activities, the 
“little godmother of America’ almost literally wore herself 
out. In 1928 she was attacked by cancer, and on January 18, 
1929, she died. She had been born in 1876, on July 4, the birth- 
day of the adopted country she was to serve so well. So she was 
not yet fifty-three when she died. A thousand people, from all 
walks of life, attended her funeral. 

On October 3, 1936, there was dedicated in the children’s 
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playground in Central Park, New York City, a beautiful and 
fitting memorial to Sophie Irene Loeb. It is a round marble 
pillar encircled by characters from Alice in Wonderland 
carved in high relief—Alice herself, of course, and the Duchess 
and the Pig Baby and the Mad Hatter and the Frog Footman; 
all around the base of the pillar are drinking fountains for 
children. Sophie Loeb had had a hand in the establishment of 
this playground; the memorial was donated by Mr. August 
Heckscher, her friend and fellow-worker for many years. Mr. 
Heckscher was to, have unveiled the statue himself, but, be- 
cause it was a children’s statue, he asked little Jean LaGuardia, 
daughter of the Mayor, to do it instead. When she pulled the 
cord and the covering dropped down, there were Alice and the 
funny folk in her story, and underneath them the carved 
motto: 


NOT CHARITY BUT A CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD 
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SHE STIRRED UP THE PEOPLE 





The first heroes of the United States were men 
who believed that the established order needed 
changing, and the new order set up by these 
Founders has been itself changing ever since. 
Change usually comes by custom or by ballot, 
but sometimes the strain is too great and there 
is violence, or people deliberately break a law 
in which they do not believe, or protesters 
against things as they are find the law misused 
against them by those in power. The rebels are 
not always right, of course; but they are fully 
as likely to be lovers of mankind and of their 
country as the upholders of the established 
order. And surely there can be nothing more 
truly democratic than that ordinary folk 
should rise up and insist on their rights, and 
nothing more hopeful for the future than that 
men and women should see visions of a happier 
America and hold to them in the teeth of 
everything. Of these courageous battlers for the 
future is Kate Richards O’Hare. 


She Stirred Up the People 


UT-OF-DOO RS, the Kansas prairie still lay 
wrapped in the mysterious half-light before the 
dawn, but within the sod walls of the cabin all was 

excited activity. 

“Kate,” called Mrs. Richards, “run get the washtub quick. 
These eats are about ready to pack up. And here are John and 
Clarence r’aring to be off.” 

The boys came tramping into the kitchen as she spoke, and 
in a twinkling the big washtub was packed and stowed away 
in the wagon and the advance guard drove off behind Bill and 
Miller in the direction of the village. 

‘Now hurry up, young ones,” Mrs. Richards admonished 
her three daughters. ““You know every Memorial Day Father 
has to wait for somebody.” 

“If only I didn’t always have to be Texas,” sighed Kate, as 
she fitted on her pasteboard crown and tied the big red sash 
over her pretty starched lawn dress. 

“Anybody as long and spindly as you are—and as burned- 
looking—”’ teased Jessie. 

“Tcan’t help it if I’m tall,” said Kate defensively, “and as for 
being burned, all the girls are sunburned and you know it. 
Anyway, I don’t have to be North Carolina because I’m so 


flighty and want to secede all the time—the way you do!” 
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“Help me tie my sash, Kate,”’ put in little Cora. 

“All right, Rhode Island,” answered Kate. “Just you come 
over here. You’ve got the proper state anyway!” 

Soon Mother and Grandmother appeared in their rustling 
black silk best, and Grandfather Thompson resplendent in the 
gold braid and silver sword of his colonel’s uniform from the 
Black Hawk War, and Father in his faded blue Civil War uni- 
form with its rakish little cap. 

“Everybody pile in,” said Mr. Richards. “The sun is up and 
the mares are prancing to go. We mustn’t be late to the service 
—not on Memorial Day.” 

So they piled in, and Maud and Flora trotted off along the 
beautiful prairie road, with the ground squirrels scuttling 
away ahead of them through the buffalo-grass and the sweet 
spring wild flowers reminding everybody that it was May. 

Soon they began to come up to other family parties bound 
for the village. Humble democrats and “uppity” surreys and 
plain farm wagons all converged on the little weather-beaten 
church. There the people got out—Union veterans in faded 
blue, Sons of Veterans, Women’s Relief Corps, stray veterans 
like Grandfather Thompson from the Indian wars, little girls 
in ruffled petticoats and white lawn, gangling youths and 
giggling maidens, grave matrons in stiff and elegant black. 
Father Golden stood smiling on the steps to welcome them, 
and later there were the stir of fife and drum music, and sing- 
ing, and a rousing sermon, and afterwards the picnic “eats.” 

“Tell us about Black Jim Richards, Father,” begged Kate 
as the family started homeward, ‘‘and about our ancestors in 
the Battle of New Orleans.” 

“And about how you felt going up that hill at Gettysburg,” 
chimed in Jessie. 
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So Mr. Richards told stories of the Revolution and the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War, and of how the Richards men had 
fought for their country and for freedom. And Grandfather 
Thompson told tales of his old “pard” Abe Lincoln, whom 
he had beaten for office once in Springfield and who had served 
under him in the Black Hawk War. 

“Oh, dear,” mourned Kate, her eyes starry with devotion, 
“why did I have to be born a girl, and too late to serve my 
country anyway?” 

“It’s not too late, my dear,” her father answered quickly, 
“and your being a girl doesn’t matter either. We fought for 
our country with musket and bayonet because that was the 
way it had to be done in those days. But there are more civil- 
ized ways to do it, Kate, and I hope the old-fashioned bloody 
way won't have to be used any more. After all,” he added mus- 
ingly, “it’s the beautiful land itself that we love, and the people 
in it. If you can make the land more beautiful, or the people 
happier and freer, that is better than destroying and killing the 
way we had to do.” 

Mrs. Richards nodded her head in grave agreement, and 
Kate, looking eagerly from the one to the other, felt born 
within her a deep and enduring resolve. 

All her life Kate treasured the memory of those childhood 
Memorial Days. Other memories of the Kansas plains in the 
1880's and 18g0’s were precious too, of course. There were the 
jolly family parties at Christmas time, when Uncle Jim and 
Aunt Lyd or Uncle Wes and Aunt Lizzie would arrive 
equipped with their own “comforts,” blankets, and feather- 
beds, and the older folk would sleep on the cord beds upstairs 
—the Richards shanty was an aristocrat among pioneer cabins 
because it had an upstairs—and the children would sleep in 
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the featherbeds on the floor. There was the grand dance at 
the Glendale schoolhouse (where Kate went to school) the 
Christmas after it was built. There was the mighty occasion of 
her first ‘‘beau,” who rode up to the cabin door and sat there 
on his horse poised for flight as he shyly asked if he might 
“have her company to the Christmas tree.” But it was al- 
ways Memorial Day that the Richards family cherished most 
dearly. Even when the children grew up and went away for 
school or business or marriage, they always came back, if they 
could, for Memorial Day, or if they couldn’t come, they sent 
messages. It was “‘their day.” 

For a while in her teens Kate taught in a sod schoolhouse 
on the prairie. Later the family moved to Kansas City, and 
she worked in her father’s machine shop, first as bookkeeper, 
then as mechanic, for she had a flair for tinkering with ma- 
chines. At this job she became the first woman member of the 
machinists’ union; this was the beginning of her life-long 
active contact with the labor movement. Another job she had 
in Kansas City was that of reporter for the Kansas City Star; 
she covered the “‘crime and vice belt” and revealed scandalous 
conditions. Later she took the name of Norah Clancy and, 
pretending to be a scared green immigrant girl, worked in 
various factories, and published her findings—which were far 
from pleasant—under the title of The Modern Pied Piper. 
All through these experiences, the more she saw of the life of 
the “underdog” in a modern industrial city the surer she 
became that the whole system was wrong and that the best 
way she could serve her country and its people was to do what 
she could toward a pretty thorough change. 

So, afire with that old Memorial Day resolve, she joined the 
Socialist Party and set out for Girard, Kansas, to enter a train- 
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ing school the Party had established there for workers in the 
cause. This was in 1901, when she was twenty-four years old. 

Would she ever forget that glowing October in Girard? The 
warm comradeship, the high and hopeful dedication of that 
little group that met for training in an upper room . . . the 
pungent smell of autumn bonfires with children playing In- 
dian around them . . . moonlight through the catalpa trees 

. the face of young Frank O'Hare, comrade and lover, 
smiling at her across Mother Tubbs’s swinging gate... . 

On New Year’s Day, 1902, she became Kate Richards 
O'Hare. It was the beginning of a long partnership not only in 
marriage but in work for the cause in which they both be- 
lieved. 

During the next six or seven years four babies came, first 
Richards (familiarly known as Dick), then Kathleen, and 
finally Eugene and Victor, the twins. But even while the chil- 
dren were little, “Comrade Kate” found time and energy to 
prove herself a valued leader in the labor and Socialist move- 
ments. She helped organize labor unions, pioneered for 
woman suffrage, stumped the country for Socialist candidates, 
wrote indefatigably for the labor and Socialist press. Her fame 
as a speaker became so great that a fellow-worker has said of 
her that she was a close second to the beloved Eugene Debs as 
a “riler-up of the people.” She spoke often from the same 
platform as Debs, notably at some of the great Socialist “en- 
campments” in Oklahoma around 1910. 

These encampments were rather like old-time religious 
camp meetings. Whole families drove to them in covered 
wagons from many miles around, and camped out for the week 
or so the meeting lasted. There would be as many as five thou- 
sand people, and often enough even the bankers and chambers 
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of commerce turned to and helped make the encampment a 
success. There would be good music by bands and choruses in 
the big circus tent, and after the night meeting everybody sang 
old Populist and Socialist songs around big campfires. There 
must have been much joy in speaking to these huge and en- 
thusiastic crowds and knowing the companionship of fellow- 
workers like Debs, or like the other leading woman speaker, 
Caroline Lowe, who became one of Kate O’Hare’s dearest 
friends. 

Kate O’Hare’s growing importance in the councils of the 
Socialist Party rose to a climax when she was chosen to repre- 
sent the American movement at the meeting of the Second 
International to be held in London in December 1913. No 
other woman before or since has been the official representa- 
tive of a country at a meeting of this great federation of labor 
and Socialist groups. And she scored another “first” when, 
making her great address on peace at the International Peace 
Meeting in London, she was the first woman ever to speak 
from the same platform with men in Great Britain. Before this 
she had spoken at labor meetings all over the British Isles—in 
England and Scotland—in Wales, where the miners sang to 
her as only Welshmen can sing—in Ireland, land of her an- 
cestors, where she addressed ten thousand people at the foot 
of the statue of the Irish patriot Parnell, and where she labored 
so well for a big dockworkers’ strike in Dublin that Irish 
workers still remember her as “the Irish woman from America 
with the silver voice and the heart of gold.” 

It was an immensely exciting and uplifting experience. But 
already the war-clouds were gathering, and no one understood 
their origin and their menace better than Kate O’Hare. For 
ever since those old talks with her father she had hated the 
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“old-fashioned bloody way” of settling differences; and as a 
Socialist she had studied the problem of war profoundly and 
had come to believe that modern international war is stupid 
and cruel and unnecessary—the arch-foe of the people. And 
now, within a few months of her trip to Europe, war engulfed 
the whole Continent. Then to remember those cheering 
crowds, those devoted leaders, those peaceful towns and that 
lovely countryside, was only to shudder with helpless horror 
at the suffering and death and degradation that had over- 
whelmed them. And all too soon her own beloved country was 
itself sucked into the whirlpool of hate and destruction. 

With her comrades in the Socialist movement and with 
many another good American, she had fought against the 
entry of the United States into the war; and she refused to 
change her mind overnight when the declaration of war had 
been made. She was chairman of the platform committee at 
the Socialist Convention held in Saint Louis in 1917, and thus 
had a leading part in the writing of the famous plank which 
put the Party formally on record against the war. In the face 
of the rising war hysteria she refused to be silent, but con- 
tinued to write and speak on ‘‘the war and profits” and similar 
unpopular topics—as she had an undoubted constitutional 
right to do. 

To the United States Department of Justice she became a 
marked woman. She had written and memorized an address on 
“Socialism and the World War” which she proceeded to de- 
liver up and down the length and breadth of the land. And 
everywhere she went, from one to three Federal agents would 
be shadowing her. If she traveled by train, some dapper young 
man would try to make love to her in the dining car; if she 
stopped at a hotel, another dapper young man would saunter 
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up to her at the desk when she was registering. She became 
aware that all her mail was being opened, that every check she 
drew, every bank deposit she made, was being investigated. 
She knew that Federal agents were always in the room taking 
down her words in shorthand when she gave her speech. She 
knew they were always moving through the crowd listening to 
what her audience said, always trying to trap her in those 
dining-car conversations into saying something unlawful. 

But with all their efforts they never “got anything on her.” 
How could they when she never dreamed of saying or doing 
anything treasonable? In the end she was “framed” by un- 
scrupulous politicians who took advantage of the prevalent 
“war jitters” in both government and people. 

It all happened because a certain Mrs. Lillian Totten, an 
adherent of the Nonpartisan League, was postmistress at Bow- 
man, North Dakota, and an old-line local politician named 
James E. Phelan wanted the job for a favorite of his. Kate 
O’Hare did not usually have time to go to towns as small and 
out-of-the-way as Bowman, which she afterwards described as 
“a little, sordid, wind-blown, sun-blistered, frost-scarred town 
on the plains of western Dakota.” But a lone friend and com- 
rade lived there and had begged her to come. She spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Tot- 
ten. The next day she drank a friendly cup of tea with Mrs. 
Totten. Then she was on her way. 

But someone in the Phelan group had wired to Senator Mc- 
Cumber in Washington a garbled account of the proceedings, 
and he denounced Mrs. Totten in the United States Senate, 
demanding that her post office be taken away because she had 
applauded and entertained the seditious Mrs. O’Hare. He 
then proceeded to tell the Senate—and the reporters and the 
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country at large—some of the fearsome things Kate O'Hare 
had said. As a matter of fact, of course, she had not said these 
things at all, though with some difficulty you can find in the 
speech as printed the passages her enemies (and Mrs. Totten’s) 
misquoted to condemn her. 

At once James E. Phelan appeared before a North Dakota 
grand jury trying to get an indictment against Lillian Totten. 

“What has she done?” he was asked. 

“Her husband tore down the flag.” 

“You can’t indict her for that.” 

“She applauded and spoke with Mrs. O'Hare.” 

“Then indict Mrs. O’ Hare.” 

Unfortunately, Lillian Totten did later lose her job to 
Mr. Phelan’s protégé. But the immediate result of these do- 
ings was that a few days after the hearing, on July 29, 1917, at 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, Kate O’Hare was arrested. She 
was charged with having violated the Espionage Act by ‘‘will- 
fully obstructing the enlistment service of the United States.” 

So it came about that one day in December 1917 Kate 
O’Hare stood up in the prisoner’s dock in the courtroom of 
Bismarck, North Dakota, to hear herself solemnly pronounced 
an enemy of her country. In that atmosphere poisoned by cor- 
rupt politics and the intolerance of wartime, it had not mat- 
tered that, out of the hundreds who attended her meeting in 
Bowman, only two persons (both members of the Phelan fac- 
tion) had been willing to swear she said the words charged to 
her, while many had sworn she did not say them. The judge 
had been a hater of labor and of radicals even before the 
war; he read with approval a letter from Department of Justice 
agents in Saint Louis: ‘“We have been unable to obtain any- 
thing specific on her that would be a violation of the Federal 
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law. . . . Nothing would please this office more than to hear 
that she got LIFE.” 

Before sentence was pronounced, Kate O’Hare addressed 
the court in what was undoubtedly the greatest speech of her 
career. 

Her crime, she told the court, was the same as that charged 
to ‘“‘Moses and Spartacus, Wat Tyler and Cromwell, George 
Washington and Patrick Henry, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips,” the same as that “charged against Jesus of 
Nazareth when he stood at the judgment bar of Pontius Pilate. 

“The crime is this,” she went on with rising eloquence: 
“ ‘She stirred up the people.’ And, your honor, if by inference 
I can be charged with that crime, and tried for it, then, your 
honor, at this point I plead guilty of that crime, if that is a 
crime. For twenty years I have done nothing but stir up the 
people.” 

The one motive of her life, she repeated, had been “‘to stir 
up the people of the United States to demand life, and life 
more abundant.” 

Then she said that whatever sentence was pronounced upon 
her, she would bear it without bitterness, since she believed 
that the hysteria of the war would pass and human brother- 
hood be triumphant in the end. And as for her, she said, 
“down in the dark, noisome, loathsome hells we call prisons 
there may be a bigger work for me to do than out on the lecture 
platform.” 

So she heard without flinching the sentence: a fine of 
$10,000 and costs, and five years at hard labor in prison. 

She had need of all her courage in the months—the years— 
that followed. For almost a year and a half she was still at 
liberty—as much as a condemned prisoner out on bail may be 
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said to be at liberty—while vain efforts were made to get a 
reversal of the verdict in a higher court. During this time she 
went on another lecture tour, laying her case before the people 
of America. It was not until April 1919 that she was sum- 
moned to Fargo, North Dakota, to surrender that she might 
serve her sentence. By that time the war had been over for 
nearly six months. 

When Kate O'Hare fell in line to march in to her first meal 
in the prison at Jefferson City, Missouri, she saw written on 
the tragic faces about her the new task of service to which she 
had been called. She had just come from the ordeal of “dress- 
ing in” and still felt strange and humiliated in her stiff, shape- 
less work dress of faded blue “hickory shirting.” But she al- 
most forgot herself in her pity for these other women—so 
scarred by poverty and ignorance, so bowed with labor and 
deadened with fear, many of them so crippled with disease. 
About the only normal-looking human beings were one or 
two other “politicals.” Among these waifs and strays of society 
surely she would find that “bigger work’’ to do. 

Someone nudged her and she fell into the prison lock-step 
as the line filed into the dining room. There she found her 
place on one of the benches in the white women’s half of the 
room, almost overpowered with disgust at the stale odor of 
the place, and at the fly-specked ceiling, the cast-iron dishes, 
and the long greasy tables with cockroaches crawling along the 
cracks, The food was cold and not too good, and there was not 
enough of it—though for that first meal she didn’t have 
enough appetite to notice the last point. The hundred or so 
women ate in stolid silence; they were allowed to talk only 
during the recreation hour and between their cells after work. 

Before she had been in prison a week Kate O'Hare had 
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launched a “one-woman crusade” against the abuses connected 
with the prisoners’ food. There was a new warden of the peni- 
tentiary, a Mr. Painter, who usually listened sympathetically 
to her protests and suggestions. Before long the big dining 
room was cleaned and painted, the ancient tables were re- 
placed by new ones minus the cockroaches and fitted out with 
white tablecloths and decent dishes, and the food was served 
warm. 

The food was never very appetizing or plentiful, however, 
and every prisoner who could afford it—not many could— 
sent for more from outside. Kate O’Hare ran up a big bill ata 
Jefferson City grocery, and besides that her friends were al- 
ways sending her things to eat. She became a sort of general 
provider for the whole women’s wing of the prison. The cells 
into which they were locked at night had iron bars in front 
and were arranged in long tiers four cells high. They used to 
pass food from cell to cell by tying it on the end of a string 
and dangling it through the bars. Sometimes a woman above 
you would dangle an empty string in front of your cell, and 
then you were supposed always to tie something on it if you 
possibly could. 

With the help of Emma Goldman, who was one of the other 
political prisoners, Kate O’Hare worked out a regular system. 
She and the anarchist Emma Goldman did not agree at all on 
how society should be run, of course, but here they became 
fast friends; they were much too busy mothering the other 
prisoners to argue about politics. So Emma acted as stewardess 
and kept the food in her cell, and Kate, whose cell was next 
door, was waitress and started passing it through the bars to 
the others as soon as Emma rapped on the cell wall to say all 
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was ready. Sometimes they even gave pathetic little parties, 
each guest sitting locked up alone in her own cell. 

Food was not the only thing Kate O’Hare’s multitude of 
friends sent her. What with gifts and the things she asked her 
family to buy for her, she made her bare steel-and-concrete cell 
almost livable. On the bed were a hand-woven counterpane 
from the hills of West Virginia, and a beautiful steamer rug, 
the gift of three English women; on the table were a hand- 
made rug, and a loving cup from Oklahoma; along the wall 
were bookcases full of all sorts of books, scores of them in- 
scribed to her by the givers. On the walls were beautiful pic- 
tures (stuck to the steel with chewing gum), nearly all of them 
gifts. 

Once a letter home was interrupted by the arrival of a wash- 
tub of presents from the Kate O’Hare Committee of Brooklyn, 
New York, one of the many groups working for her release. 
This particular offering consisted of magazines, books, and a 
dozen knitting bags each containing, as she reported, “‘some 
pretty trifle.’ The bags were to be given away, of course. 
Oftener there were quantities of candy or chewing gum to 
distribute. She always had to be careful to play no favorites. 
One way was to give candy or gum to all the Negro women one 
time and to all the white women the next. 

“Taw, Miss Kate,” one of the colored girls told her once, 
“you sho’ is got the mostes’ and bestes’ frien’s of any pusson I 
know.” 

These things all helped, as did the knowledge that she not 
only was beloved without and within the prison walls but had 
been able to change for the better some of the worst abuses of 
the prison—the dining room was far from the only one. Yet 
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those fourteen months in prison were nevertheless a terrible 
experience under which a less courageous spirit might well 
have broken. Nine hours a day she sewed at coarse garments 
on a rickety machine under the eye of a malicious overseer, 
and if she could not finish the “task” that was set, she might 
either be punished for it or see some other woman suffer in her 
stead. In summer the heat was so stifling that she had a heat 
stroke and nearly died. Not the least of her mental suffering 
came from having to sew lying labels in the clothes, saying 
they were made by respectable firms states away. She, life- 
long battler for labor, to be forced to scab! For this prison- 
labor—for which she was paid from fifty cents to a dollar a 
month—was used to undersell union-made goods outside. It 
did not help much to know that the system was in several 
points illegal; it went on just the same. 

And the life, besides being hard, was very lonely. There 
was Emma Goldman, to be sure, but she was released in Sep- 
tember. And there was Gabriella Antolini—‘‘Ella’’—the lovely 
and spirited Italian girl, another “political,” who mourned 
with Kate over Emma’s departure; but Ella was very young, 
and besides, she too was finally released. These were nearly 
the only kindred spirits within the walls. And outside were 
Frank O’Hare, and four young O’Hares growing up without 
their mother, and the comrades and the friends and the work 
that Kate O’Hare loved. 

Of course family and friends came to see her sometimes— 
brief, heart-breaking visits, but better than nothing. Most 
heart-breaking of all was the time young Richards, then about 
fifteen, came all the way from Saint Louis to Jefferson City 
and was not allowed to see his mother at all. 
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It happened the evening of Memorial Day, 1919, when she 
had been in prison about two months. It had been a very hard 
day, full of memories of those girlhood Memorial Days in 
Kansas, and her father’s stories, and her own vow to serve her 
country and its people. How strange it was, she wrote to her 
family, that she should now be keeping that vow in prison. 
She grieved for herself and her family, and for the horrors of 
the prison system, and for the injustice of which her convic- 
tion was only one example. Most bitter of all, she felt shame 
for her country because of these things. 

In the prison, Memorial Day was not even a holiday, and the 
prisoners had not been allowed to organize a Memorial Day 
service. So they went to bed, each in her cell, as usual, after the 
day’s work was done. But as darkness fell Kate O’Hare heard 
the strains of a lonely cornet under the windows. Someone 
was playing “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Before the end of the first phrase there was dead silence in 
the cell-house. 

“Tt’s Dickie!’’ Kate O’Hare cried, catching her breath on a 
sob. 

“Hush! Listen! It’s Mrs. O’Hare’s son!” ran the whisper 
up and down the rows. 

Dick played on. His mother could not see him, but those in 
the uppermost tier of cells could, and they told her he was 
standing across the street with his face turned wistfully up as 
he played. Other boys drifted up presently to make a little 
group around him, and finally a guard called him to come to 
his “look-out,” where he played on and on. He played “Silver 
Threads among the Gold,” and several women broke down 
and cried. He played “How Can I Leave Thee?” and his 
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mother herself broke down. After lights-out he played “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Then he stopped playing and all the women 
sobbed themselves to sleep. 

His mother found out next day that Dick had asked to be 
allowed to play his cornet to all the women prisoners in 
the recreation hour. She never understood why the request 
was denied, much less why he was not even allowed to see 
her. 

Just one year later, on a happier Memorial Day, Kate 
O’Hare was released from prison. There had been from the 
first a good deal of protest against her imprisonment and that 
of the other political prisoners, and considerable organized 
effort to free them. It seemed scandalous to many Americans 
that their fellow-countrymen should be in prison for their 
opinions, as if this were some Old World tyranny instead of a 
democracy of free men and women. Now at last, for Kate 
O’Hare, this campaign bore fruit. President Wilson com- 
muted her sentence, saying that there had been a “gross mis- 
carriage of justice.” 

This was, as she herself said, the ‘“‘end of one phase” of her 
career and the beginning of another. It looked as though her 
special job from now on was to improve the prison system. 
Because of her first-hand experience combined with her train- 
ing in social research and her keen social-consciousness, she 
was better fitted for this task than practically anyone else in 
the world. 

Even before her release her influence had been widespread. 
Not only had she managed to improve things considerably at 
Jefferson City, but her letters home had been mimeographed 
and sent to thousands of people, who read them and passed 
them on to other thousands. So effective were these letters 
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that by the time she was released a movement for reform was 
already under way. 

Once at liberty again, she started writing and lecturing 
about the abuses of the prison system and what should be done 
about them. Her book In Prison, published in 1922, is a sort 
of report on her own experience and its meaning; it is still 
used as a text-book for courses in criminology. An early tri- 
umph of her crusade was the decision of the Federal Govern- 
ment to build a model Federal prison for women, instead of 
farming them out like slaves to the lowest bidder among state 
prisons, as had been done with Kate O’Hare. Soon after that, 
in 1924, she was called to New York City to make a nation-wide 
survey of prison conditions for the Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association and the United Garment Workers’ Union. This 
was the first time an employers’ group and a union of em- 
ployees in the same industry had ever jointly employed a re- 
search worker: the system of prison contract labor was equally 
harmful to both. Later Kate O’Hare went to Washington and 
steered through Congress a law which ended the worst abuses 
of this contract system. 

Meanwhile there were also other campaigns to wage. There 
was the Children’s Crusade of 1921. Several members of the 
Tenant Farmers’ Union had been railroaded to a Federal 
prison on the flimsiest of evidence—and who more fittingly 
than Kate O’Hare could come to their aid? She gathered their 
families together, the children and their mothers, fifty-seven 
in all, and shepherded them across the country to Washington, 
where they sat on the steps of the White House—almost 
literally until President Harding released the imprisoned 
men. 

And there was Commonwealth College. The O’Hare family 
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had moved from Saint Louis to a co-operative colony in Lees- 
ville, Louisiana, in 1922, and there, in 1923, Kate O'Hare 
and her old friend Dr. Zeuch founded a co-operative workers’ 
school, Commonwealth College. For a while all the young 
O’Hares went to Commonwealth, and during the first year 
their mother was on the faculty. Then came that call to New 
York, and she left on leave of absence, taking Victor along to 
help—for even the twins were grown up by this time. When 
she returned from New York, in 1926, the college had been 
moved to Mena, Arkansas. Kate O’Hare was on its faculty 
till 1928. 

She now lives in San Francisco, and has become Mrs. C. C. 
Cunningham. She is not so much in the public eye now as in 
the old days when she was Kate O'Hare, stirrer up of the peo- 
ple; but she has never ceased to find quieter ways to carry out 
her resolve to serve her country. Appropriately, her present job 
is being Assistant Director of Penology for the State of Cali- 
fornia—which means that she has a chance to put into effect 
much of her hard-won knowledge of the penal system. She is 
the first woman in the United States ever to hold such a posi- 
tion. 

Sometimes when we read a story like this of Kate O’Hare 
we feel discouraged and ashamed. But the people who have 
spent themselves most freely trying to make our democracy 
work and to make Americans happy and free never seem to 
despair. On the contrary, they count over the wrongs that have 
already been righted and the good things that have already 
been won, and are sure that democracy and freedom and 
justice will be more and more triumphant in the future—if 
we keep on fighting for them. And the more these people 
worry about America and Americans the surer they are that 
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our country and our people are worth fighting for, whether 
it has to be in the “‘old-fashioned bloody way” or may be in the 
saner ways of peace. 

Surely it isa happy sign that the a een which put Kate 
O’Hare in prison in 1920 through a “gross miscarriage of 
justice” now uses her experience to prevent other injustices. 
For democracy will not fail while it can learn wisdom from its 
own mistakes, 
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THE sToriEs are in all essentials true to fact. Some incidents 
and situations have been dramatized, and accordingly some of the 
dialogue and detail of action is imaginary. But much of the dia- 
logue, most of the incidents, and all, I believe, of the important 
action are a faithful recording of the lives of these women in so far 
as the facts about them are available. The following is a list of 
sources. 
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Suwanee River Tales, Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1884 
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Manuscript, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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Rutherford, Mildred Lewis, The South in History and Litera- 
ture, Atlanta, Franklin-Turner Co., 1907 


HENRIETTA HOWLAND ROBINSON GREEN (1834-1916) 


Black, Ladbrooke, Some Queer People, London, S. Low, Mars- 
ton & Co., 1931 

Dictionary of American Biography 

Nicholls, C. W. deLyon, “Hetty Green: A Character Study,” 
Business America, May 1913 
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Mary Harris JONES (1830-1930) 
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Jones, Mary Harris, Autobiography of Mother Jones, ed. Mary 
Field Parton, Chicago, Charles H. Kerr, 1925. 

New Republic, February 20, 1915, pp. 73-74 

Outlook, February 10, 1915, pp. 302-303 


FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND PRESTON (b. 1864) 


Curtis, William E., “A Day with the President,” Lippincott’s 
Magazine, February 1887 

Engle, William, “First Ladies,” New York World-Telegram, 
October 31, 1932 

Henlock, Charles, and Norris, Margaret, “Flowers for First La- 
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York, Dodd, Mead, 1932 

Parker, George F., Recollections of Grover Cleveland, Century, 
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